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CuapTer XVIII. 
A QUIET WEDDING. 


ATE was adverse for the moment to Arthur Berkeley’s weil- 
meant designs for shuffling off the traminels of his ecclesiastical 
habit. He was destined to appear in public at least once more, not 
only in the black coat and white tie of his everyday professional 
costume, but even in the flowing snowy surplice of a solemn and 
devorous spiritual function. The very next morning’s post brought 
him a little note from Ernest Le Breton specially begging him, in 
his own name and Edie’s, to come down to Calcombe Pomeroy and 
officiate as parson at their approaching wedding. The note had cost 
Ernest a conscientious struggle, for he would have personally pre- 
ferred to be married at a Registry Office, as being more in accordance 
with the duties of a good citizen, and savouring less of effete 
ecclesiastical superstition ; but he felt he couldn’t even propose 
such a step to Edie ; she wouldn’t have considered herself married 
at all, unless she were married quite regularly by a duly qualified 
clerk in holy orders of the Church of England as by law estab- 
lished. Already, indeed, Ernest was beginning to recognise with a 
sigh that if he was going to live in the world at all he must do so by 
making at least a partial sacrifice of political consistency. You may 
step out of your own century, if you choose, yourself, but you can’t 
get all the men and women with whom you come in contact to step 
out of it also in unison just to please you. 

So Ernest had sat down reluctantly to his desk, and consented 
to ask Arthur Berkeley to assist at the important ceremony in his 
professional clerical capacity. If he was going to have a medicine 
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man or a priest at all to marry him to the girl of his choice— 
a barbaric survival, at the best, he thought it—he would, at any rate, 
prefer having his friend Arthur—a good man and true—to having 
the fat, easy-going, purse-proud rector of the parish; the younger 
son of a wealthy family who had gone into the Church for the sake of 
the living, and who rolled sumptuously down the long hilly High 
Street every day in his comfortable carriage, leaning back with his 
fat hands folded complacently over his ample knees, and gazing 
abstractedly, with his little pigs’-eyes half buried in his cheek, at the 
beautiful prospect afforded him by the broad livery-covered backs 
of his coachman and his footman. Ernest could never have con- 
sented to Jet that lazy, overfed, useless encumbrance on a long- 
suffering commonwealth, that idle gorger of dainty meats and choice 
wines from the tithes of the toiling, suffering people, bear any part 
in what was after all the most solemn and serious contract of his 
whole lifetime. And, to say the truth, Edie quite agreed with him 
on that point too. Though her moral indignation against poor, 
useless, empty-headed old Mr. Walters didn’t burn quite so fierce 
or so clearas Emest’s—she regarded the fat old parson, indeed, rather 
from the social point of view, as a ludicrously self-satisfied specimen 
of the lower stages of humanity, than from the political point of view, 
as a greedy swallower of large revenues for small work inefficiently 
performed—she would still have felt that his presence at her wedding 
jarred and grated on all the finer sensibilities of her nature, as out 
of accord with the solemn and tender associations of that supreme 
moment. To have been married by prosy old Mr. Walters, to have 
taken the final benediction on the greatest act of her life from those 
big white fat fingers, would have spoilt the reminiscence of the 
wedding day for her as long as she lived. But when Ernest sug- 
gested Arthur Berkeley’s name to her, she acquiesced with all her 
heart in the happy selection. She liked Berkeley better than any- 
body else she had ever met, except Ernest ; and she knew that his 
presence would rather add one more bright association to the day 
than detract from it in the coming years. Her poor little wedding 
would want all the additions that friends could make to its cheerful- 
ness, to get over the lasting gloom and blank of dear Harry’s 
absence. 

“You will come and help us, I know, Berkeley,” Ernest wrote to 
Arthur in his serious fashion. “We feel there is nobody else wé 
should so like to have present at our wedding as yourself. Come 
soon, too, for there are lots of things I want to talk over with you, 
It’s a very solemn responsibility, getting married ; you have to take 
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upon yourself the duty of raising up future citizens for the state ; 
and with our present know!edge of how nature works through the 
laws of heredity, you have to think whether you two who contemplate 
marriage are well fitted to act as parents to the generations that are 
to be. When I remember that all my own faults and failings may 
be handed on relentlessly to those that come after us—built up in 
the very fibre of their being—I am half appalled at my own temerity. 
Then, again, there is the inexorable question of money ; is it prudent 
or is it wrong of us to marry on such an uncertainty? I’m afraid 
that Schurz and Malthus would tell us—very wrong. I have turned 
over these things by myself till I’m tired of arguing them out in my 
own head, and I want you to come down beforehand, so as to cheer 
me up a bit with your lighter and brighter philosophy. On the very 
eve of my marriage, I’m somehow getting dreadfully pessimistic.” 
Arthur read the letter through impatiently and crumpled it up in 
his hands with a gesture of despondency. “ Poor little Miss Butter- 
fly,” he said to himself, pityingly, “‘ was there ever such an abstraction 
of an ethical unit as this good, solemn, self-torturing Ernest! How 
will she ever live with him? How will he ever live with her? Poor 
little soul! Harry is gone like the sunshine out of her life ; and now 
this well-meaning, gloomy, conscientious cloud comes caressingly to , 
overspread her with the shadowing pall of its endless serious doubts 
and hesitations. Fancy a man who has won little Miss Butterfly’s 
heart—dear little Miss Butterfly’s gay, laughing, tender little heart— 
writing such a letter as that to the friend who’s going to marry them ! 
Upon my word, I’ve half a mind to go into the conscientious 
scruples business on my own account! Have I any right to be a 
party to fettering poor airy fairy little Miss Butterfly, with a heavy 
iron chain for life and always, to this great lumbering elephantine 
moral Ernest? Am I justified in tying the cable round her dainty 
little neck with a silken thread, and then fastening it round his big 
leg with rivets of hardened steel on the patent Bessemer process? Ifa 
couple of persons, duly called by banns in their own respective parishes, 
or furnished with the right reverend’s perquisite, a licence, come to me, 
a clerk in holy orders, and ask me to marry them, I’vea vague idea 
that unless I complyI lay myself open to the penalties of przmunire, 
or something else equally awful and mysterious. But if the couple 
write and ask me to come down into Devonshire and marry them, 
that’s quite another matter. I can lawfully answer, ‘ Non possumus.’ 
There’s a fine ecclesiastical ring, by the way, about answering ‘ Non 
possumus ;’ it sums up the entire position of the Church in a nut- 
shell! Well, I doubt whether I ought to go; but as a matter of 
BZ 
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friendship, I’ll throw overboard my poor conscience. It’s used to 
the process by this time, no doubt, like eels to skinning; and as 
Hudibras says, 





However tender it may be, 

’Tis passing blind where ’twill not see. 
If she’d only have taken me, now, who knows but I might in 
time have risen to be a Prebendary or even a Dean? ‘They 
that have used the office of a deacon well, purchase to them- 
selves a good degree,’ Paul wrote to Timothy once ; but it’s not so 
now, it’s not so now ; preferment goes by favour, and the deacon 
must e’en shift as best he can on his ownaccount.” So, in the end, 
Arthur packed up his surplice in his little handbag, and took his way 
peacefully down to Calcombe Pomeroy. 

It was a very quiet, almost a sombre wedding, for the poor 
Oswalds were still enveloped in the lasting gloom of their great loss, 
and not much outward show or preparation, such as the female heart 
naturally delights in, could possibly be made under these painful 
circumstances. Still, all the world of Calcombe came to see little 
Miss Oswald married to the grave gentleman from Oxford ; and most 
of them gave her their hearty good wishes, for Edie was a general 

favourite with gentle and simple throughout the whole borough. 
Herbert was there, like a decorous gentleman, to represent the 
bridegroom’s family, and so was Ronaid, who had slipped away from 
London without telling Lady Le Breton, for fear of another distress- 
ful scene at the last moment. Arthur Berkeley read the service in 
his beautiful impressive manner, and looked his part well in his 
flowing white surplice. But as he uttered the solemn words, 
**Whom God hath joined together, let not man put asunder,” the 
musical ring of his own voice sounded to his heart like the knell 
of his own one love—the funeral service over the only romance he 
could ever mix in throughout his whole lifetime. Poor fellow, he 
had taken the duty upon him with all friendly heartiness ; but he felt 
an awful and lonely feeling steal over him when it was all finished, 
and when he knew that his little Miss Butterfly was now Ernest Le 
Breton’s lawful wife for ever and ever. 

In the vestry, after signing the books, Herbert and Ronald and 
some of the others insisted on their ancient right of kissing the bride 
in good old English fashion. But Arthur did not. It would not 
have been loyal. He felt in his heart that he had loved little Miss 
Butterfly too deeply himself for that ; to claim akiss would be abus- 
ing the formal dues of his momentary position. Henceforth he 
would not even think of her to himself in that little pet name of his 
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brief Oxford dream : he would call her nothing in his own mind but 
Mrs. Le Breton. 

Edie’s simple little presents were all arranged in the tiny parlour 
behind the shop. Most of them were from her own personal friends : 
a few were from the gentry of the surrounding neighbourhood : but 
there were two handsomer than the rest: they came from outside the 
narrow little circle of Calcombe Pomeroy society. One was a plain 
gold bracelet from Arthur Berkeley ; and on the gold of the inner 
face, though neither Edie nor Ernest noticed it, he had lightly cut 
with his knife on the soft metal the one word, “ Frustra.” The other 
was a dressing-case, with a little card inside, ‘‘ Miss Oswald, from 
Lady Hilda Tregellis.” Hilda had heard of Ernest’s approaching 
wedding from Herbert (who took an early opportunity of casually 
lunching at Dunbude, in order to show that he mustn’t be identified 
with his socialistic brother) ; and the news had strangely proved a 
slight salve to poor Hilda’s wounded vanity—or, perhaps it would 
be fairer to say, to her slighted higher instincts. ‘A country 
grocer’s daughter!” she said to herself: “the sister of a great 
mathematical scholar! How very original of him to think of marry- 
ing a grocer’s daughter ! Why, of course, he must have been engaged 
to her all along before he came here! And even if he hadn’t been, 
one might have known at once that such a man as he is would never 
go and marry a girl whose name’s in the pecrage, when he could 
strike out a line for himself by marrying a grocer’s daughter. I really 
like him better than ever for it. I must positively send her a little 
present. They ’ll be as poor as church mice, I’ve no doubt. I ought 
to send her something that ’Il be practically useful” And by way 
of sending something practically useful, Lady Hilda chose at last a 
handsome silver-topped Russia leather dressing-case. 

It was not such a wedding as Edie had pictured to herself in her 
first sweet maidenly fancies ; but still, when they drove away alone 
in the landau from the side-door of the Red Lion to Calcombe 
Road Station, she felt a quiet pride and security in her heart from 
the fact that she was now the wedded wife of a man she loved so 
dearly as Ernest Le Breton. And even Ernest so far conquered his 
soc‘al scruples that he took first-class tickets, for the first time in his 
life, to Ilfracombe, where they were to spend their brief and hasty 
fragment of a poor little honeymoon. It’s so extremely hard to be a 
consistent socialist where women are concerned especially on the 
very day of your own wedding ! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
INTO THE FIRE. 


“Let me see, Le Breton,” Dr. Greatrex observed to the new 
master, “you’ve taken rooms for yourself in West Street for the 
present—you'll take a house on the Parade by-and-by, no doubt. 
Now, which church do you mean to go to?” 

“Well, really,” Ernest answered, taken a little aback at the 
suddenness of the question, “I haven’t had time to think about it 
yet.” 

The doctor frowned slightly. ‘Not had time to think about it,” 
he repeated, rather severely. “Not had time to think about 
such a serious question as your particular place of worship! You 
quite surprise me. Well, if you'll allow me to make a suggestion in 
the matter, it would be that you and Mrs. Le Breton should take 
seats, for the present at least, at St. Martha’s. The parish church is 
high, decidedly high, and I wouldn’t recommend you to go there: 
most of our parents don’t approve of it. You’re an Oxford man, I 
know, and so I suppose you're rather high yourself ; but in this par- 
ticular matter I would strongly advise you to subordinate your 
own personal feelings to the parents’ wishes. Then there’s St. 
Jude’s: St. Jude’s is distinctly low—quite Evangelical’ in fact : 
indeed, I may say, scarcely what I should consider sound church 
principles at all in any way ; and I think you ought most certainly to 
avoid it sedulously. Evangelicism is on the decline at present in 
Pilbury Regis. As to St. Barnabas—Barabbas they call it generally, 
a most irreverent joke, but, of course, inevitable—Barabbas is 
absolutely Ritualistic. Many of our parents object to it most 
strongly. But St. Martha’s is a quiet, moderate, inoffensive church 
in every respect—sound and sensible, and free from all extremes. 
You can give no umbrage to anybody, even the most cantankerous, 
by going to St. Martha’s. The High Church people fraternize with 
it on the one hand, and the moderate church people fraternize with 
it on the other, while as to the Evangelicals and the dissenters, they 
hardly contribute any boys to the school, or if they do, they don’t 
object to unobtrusive church principles. Indeed, my experience has 
been, Le Breton, that even the most rabid dissenters prefer to have 
their sons educated by a sound, moderate, high-principled, and, if I 
may say so, neutral-tinted church clergyman.” And the doctor com- 
placently pulled his white tie straight before the big gilt-framed 
drawing-room mirror. 
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“Then, again,” the doctor went on placidly in a bland tone of 
mild persuasion, “ there’s the question of politics. Politics are a very 
ticklish matter, I can assure you, in Pilbury Regis. Have you any 
fixed political opinions of your own, Le Breton, or are you waiting to 
form them till you’ve had some little experience in your profession ?” 

“My opinions,” Ernest answered timidly, “so far as they can 
be classed under any of the existing political formulas at all, are 
decidedly Liberal—I may even say Radical.” 

The doctor bit his lip and frowned severely. ‘‘ Radical,” he said, 
slowly, with a certain delicate tinge of acerbity in his tone. “ That’s 
bad. If you will allow me to interpose in the matter, I should strongly 
advise you, for your own sake, to change them at once and entirely 
I don’t object to moderate Liberalism—perhaps as many as one- 
third of our parents are moderate Liberals ; but decidediy the most 
desirable form of political belief for a successful schoolmaster is a 
quiet and gentlemanly, but unswerving Conservatism. I don’t say 
you ought to be an uncompromising old-fashioned Tory—far from it: 
that alienates not only the dissenters, but even the respectable 
middle-class Liberals. What is above all things expected in a 
schoolmaster is a central position in politics, so to speak—a careful 
avoidance of all extremes—a readiness to welcome all reasonable 
progress, while opposing in a conciliatory spirit all revolutionary or 
excessive changes—in short, an attitude of studied moderation. 
That, if you will allow me to advise you, Le Breton, is the sort of 
thing, you may depend upon it, that most usually meets the wishes 
of the largest possible number of pupils’ parents.” 

“T’m afraid,” Ernest answered, as respectfully as possible, “ my 
political convictions are too deeply seated to be subordinated to my 
professional interests.” 

“Eh! What!” the doctor cried sharply. ‘Subordinate your 
principles to your personal interests! Oh, pray don’t mistake me so 
utterly as that! Not at all, not at all, my dear Le Breton. I don’t 
mean that for the shadow of a second. What I mean is rather this,” 
and here the doctor cleared his throat and pulled round his white tie 
a second time, “that a schoolmaster, considering attentively what is 
best for his pupils, mark you—we all exist for our pupils, you know, 
my dear fellow, don’t we ?—a schoolmaster should avoid such action 
as may give any unnecessary scandal, you see, or seem to clash with 
the ordinary opinion of the pupils’ parents. Of course, if your views 
are fully formed, and are of a mildly Liberal complexion (put it so, I 
beg of you, and don’t use that distressful word Radical), I wouldn’t 
for the world have you act contrary to them, But I wouldn’t have 
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you obtrude them too ostentatiously—for your own sake, Le Breton, 
for your own sake, I assure you. Remember, you're a very young 
man yet: you have plenty of time before you to modify your opinions 
in: as you go on, you'll modify them—moderate them—bring them 
into harmony with the average opinions of ordinary parents. Don’t 
commit yourself at present—that’s all I would say to you—don’t 
commit yourself at present. When you're as old as I am, my dear 
fellow, you'll see through all these youthful extravagances.” 

** And as to the church, Mr. Le Breton,” said Mrs. Greatrex, with 
bland suggestiveness from the ottoman, “of course, we regard the 
present very unsatisfactory arrangement as only temporary. The 
doctor hopes in time to get a chapel built, which is much nicer for 
the boys, and also more convenient for the masters and their families 
—they all have seats,‘o course, in the chancel, At Charlton 
College, where the doctor was an assistant for some years, before we 
came to Pilbury, there was one of the under-masters, a young man of 
very good family, who took such an interest in the place that he not 
only contributed a hundred pounds out of his own pocket towards 
building a chapel, but also got ever so many of his wealthy friends 
elsewhere to subscribe, first to that, and then to the organ and 
stained-glass window. We've got up a small building fund here our- 
selves already, of which the doctor’s treasurer, and we hope before 
many years to have a really nice chapel, with good music and service 
well done—the kind of thing that’ll be of use to the school, and have an 
excellent moral effect upon the boys in the way of religious training.” 

“No doubt,” Ernest answered evasively, “‘ you’ll soon manage to 
raise the money in such a place as Pilbury.” 

“No doubt,” the doctor replied, looking at him with a searching 
glance, and evidently harbouring an uncomfortable suspicion, already, 
that this young man had not got the moral and religious welfare of 
the boys quite so deeply at heart as was desirable in a model junior 
assistant master. ‘ Well, well, we shall see you at school to-morrow 
morning, Le Breton: till then I hope you'll find yourselves quite 
comfortable in your new lodgings.” 

Ernest went back from this visit of ceremony with a doubtful 
heart, and left Dr. and Mrs. Greatrex alone to discuss their new 
acquisition. 

“Well, Maria,” said the doctor, in a dubious tone of voice, as 
soon as Ernest was fairly out of hearing, “‘ what do you think of him?” 

“ Think !” answered Mrs. Greatrex, energetically. “Why, I 
don’t think at ail. I feel sure he'll never, never, never make a 
schoolmaster |!” 
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“T’m afraid not,” the doctor responded, pensively. “I’m afraid 
not, Maria. He’s got ideas of his own, I regret to say ; and, what’s 
worse, they’re not the right ones.” 

“Oh, he'll never do,” Mrs. Greatrex continued, scornfully. 
“ Nothing at all professional about him in any way. No interest or 
enthusiasm in the matter of the chapel ; not a spark of responsive- 
ness even about the stained-glass window ; hardly a trace of moral or 
religious earnestness, of care for the welfare and happiness of the 
dear boys. He wouldn’t in the least impress intending parents—or, 
rather, I feel sure he’d impress them most unfavourably. The best 
thing we can do, now we’ve got him, is to play off his name on rela- 
tions in society, but to keep the young man himself as far as possible 
in the background. I confess he’s a disappointment—a very great 
and distressing disappointment.” 

“ He is, he is certainly,” the doctor acquiesced, with a sigh of 
regretfulness. ‘“1’m afraid we shall never be able to make much of 
him. But we must do our best—for his own sake, and the sake of 
the boys and parents, it’s our duty, Maria, to do our best with him,” 

“ Oh, of course,” Mrs. Greatrex replied, languidly: “but I’m bound 
to say, I’m sure it ’ill prove a very thankless piece of duty. Young 
men of his sort have never any proper sense of gratitude.” 

Meanwhile, Edie, in the little lodgings in a side street near the 
school-house, had run out quickly to open the door for Ernest, and 
waited anxiously to hear his report upon their new employers. 

“Well, Ernest, dear,” she asked, with something of the old 
childish brightness in her eager manner, “‘ and what do you think of 
them ?” 

“Why, Edie,” Ernest answered, kissing her white forehead 
gently, ‘I don’t want to judge them too hastily, but I’m inclined to 
fancy, on first sight, that both the doctor and his wife are most 
egregious and unmitigated humbugs.” 

“ Humbugs, Ernest! Why, how do you mean?” 

““ Well, Edie, they’ve got the moral and religious welfare of the 
boys at their very finger ends ; and, do you know—I don’t want to 
be uncharitable—but I somehow imagine they haven’t got it at heart 
as well. However, we must do our best, and try to fall in with them.” 

And for a whole year Ernest and Edie did try to fall in with 
them to the best of their ability. It was hard work, for though the 
doctor himself was really at bottom a kind-hearted man, with a mere 
thick veneer of professional humbug inseparable from his unhappy 
calling, Mrs. Greatrex was a veritable thorn in the flesh to poor little 
natural honest-hearted Edie. When she found that the Le Bretons 
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didn’t mean to take a house, on the Parade or elsewhere, but were 
to live ingloriously in wee side-street lodgings, her disappointment 
was severe and extreme ; but when she incidentally discovered that 
Mrs. Le Breton was positively a grocer’s daughter from a small 
country town, her moral indignation against the baseness of mankind 
_ rose almost to white heat. To think that young Le Breton should 
have insinuated himself into the position of third master under false- 
pretences—should have held out as qualifications for the post his 
respectable connections, when he knew perfectly well all the time that 
he was going to marry somebody who was not in Society—it was really 
quite too awfully wicked and deceptive and unprincipled of him! A very 
bad, dishonest young man, she was very much afraid: a young man 
with no sense of truth or honour about him, though, of course, she 
wouldn’t say so for the world before any of the parents, or do anything 
to injure the poor young fellow’s future prospects if she could possibly 
help it. But Mrs, Greatrex felt sure that Ernest had come to Pilbury 
of malice prepense, as part of a deep-laid scheme to injure and ruin 
the doctor by his horrid revolutionary notions. “He does it on 
purpose,” she used to say; “he talks in that way because he knows 
it positively shocks and annoys us. He pretends to be very innocent 
all the time ; but at heart he’s a malignant, jealous, uncharitable 
creature. I’m sure I wish he had never come to Pilbury Regis! 
And to go quarrelling with his own mother, too—the unnatural man! 
The only respectable relation he had, and the only one at all likely to 
produce any good or salutary effect upon intending parents !” 

“ My dear,” the doctor would answer apologetically, “ you're really 
quite too hard upon young Le Breton. As far as school-work goes, 
he’s a capital master, I assure you—so conscientious, and hard- 
working, and systematic. He does his very best with the boys, even 
with that stupid lout, Blenkinsopp major ; and he has managed to 
din something into them in mathematics somehow, so that I’m sure 
the fifth form will pass a better examination this term than any term 
since we first came here. Now, that, you know, is really a great 
thing, even if he doesn't quite fall in with our preconceived social 
requirements.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know about the mathematics or the fifth form, 
Joseph,” Mrs. Greatrex used to reply, with great dignity. “That sort 
of thing falls under your department, I’m aware, not under mine. But 
I’m sure that for all social purposes, Mr. Le Breton is really a great 
deal worse than useless. A more unchristian, disagreeable, self- 
opinionated, wrong-headed, objectionable young man I never came 
across in the whole course of my experience. However, you wouldn't 
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listen to my advice upon the subject, so it’s no use talking any longer 
about it. I always advised you not to take him without further 
enquiry into his antecedents ; and you overbore me: you said he 
was so well-connected, and so forth, and would hear nothing against 
him ; so I wish you joy now of your precious bargain. The only 
thing left for us is to find some good opportunity of getting rid of him.” 

“T like the young man, as far as he goes,” Dr. Greatrex replied 
once, with unwonted spirit, “and I won’t get rid of him at all, my 
dear, unless he obliges me to. He’s really well meaning, in spite 
of all his absurdities, and upon my word, Maria, I believe he’s 
thoroughly honest in his opinions.” 

Mrs. Greatrex only met this flat rebellion by an indirect remark to 
the effect that some people seemed absolutely destitute of the very 
faintest glimmering power of judging human character. 


CHAPTER XX. 


LITERATURE, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


“THE Primate of Fiji” was duly accepted and put into rehearsal 
by the astute and enterprising manager of the Ambiguities Theatre. 
“Ti’s a risk,” he said candidly, when he read the manuscript over, 
“a decided risk, Mr. Berkeley ; I acknowledge the riskiness, but I 
don’t mind trying it for all that. You see, you’ve staked everything 
upon the doubtful supposition that the Public possesses a certain 
amount of elementary intelligence, and a certain appreciation of 
genuine original wit and humour. Your play’s literature, good 
literature ; and that’s rather a speculative element to introduce into 
the regular theatre now-a-days. Illegitimate, I should call it ; deci- 
dedly illegitimate—but still, perhaps, worth trying. Do you know 
the story about old Simon Burbury, the horse-dealer? Young 
Simon says to him one morning, ‘ Father, don’t you think we might 
manage to conduct this business of ours without always telling quite 
so many downright lies about it?’ The old man looks back at him 
reproachfully, and says with a solemn shake of the head, ‘ Ah, 
Simon, Simon, little did I ever think I should live to see a son of 
mine go in for speculation!’ Well, my dear sir, that’s pretty much 
how a modern manager feels about the literary element in the drama. 
The Public isn’t accustomed to it, and there’s no knowing how they 
may take it. Shakespeare, now, they stand readily enough, because 
he’s an old-established and perfectly respectable family purveyor. 
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Sheridan, too, of course, and one play of Goldsmith’s, and a trifle or 
so of George Colman—all recognised and all tolerated because of 
their old prescriptive respectability. But for a new author to aim at 
being literary ’s rather presumptuous ; now tell me yourself, isn’t it? 
Seems as if he was setting himself up for a heaven-sent genius, and 
trying to sit upon the older dramatists of the present generation, 
Melodrama, sensation, burlesque—that’s all right enough—perfectly 
legitimate ; but a real literary comic opera, with good words and 
good music—it 7s a little strong, for a beginner, Mr. Berkeley, you 
will acknowledge.” 

“ But don’t you think,” Arthur answered, smiling good-humouredly 
at his cynical frankness, ‘an educated and cultured Public is begin- 
ning to grow up that may, perhaps, really prefer a little literature, 
provided it’s made light enough and attractive enough for their rapid 
digestion? Don’t you think intelligent people are beginning to get 
just a trifle sick of burlesque, and spectacle, and sensation, and 
melodrama ?” 

“ Why, my dear sir,” the manager answered, promptly, “that’s the 
exact chance on which I’m calculating when I venture to accept 
your comic opera from an unknown beginner. It’s clever, there’s no 
denying that, and I hope the fact won't be allowed to tell against it : 
but the music’s bright and lively ; the songs are quaint and catching ; 
the dialogue’s brisk and not too witty ; and there’s plenty of business 
—plenty of business in it. I incline to think we can get together 
a house at the Ambiguities that'll enter into the humour of the thing, 
and see what your play’s driving at. How did you learn all about 
stage requirements, though? I never saw a beginner’s play with so 
little in it that was absolutely impossible.” 

“T was a Shooting Star at Oxford,” Berkeley answered simply, 
“so that I know something—like a despised amateur—about stage 
necessities ; and I’ve written one or two little pieces before for 
private acting. Besides, Watkiss has helped me with all the 
technical arrangements of the little opera.” 

“Tr’ll do,” the manager answered, more confidently ; “I won’t 
predict a success, because you know a manager should never 
prophesy unless he knows ; but I think there’s a Public in London 
that'll take it in, just as they took in ‘Caste’ and ‘Society,’ twenty years 
back, at the Prince of Wales’s. Anyhow, I’m quite prepared to give 
it a fair trial.” 

On the first night, Arthur Berkeley and the Progenitor went down 
in fear and trembling to the stage door of the Ambiguities. There 
was a full house, and the critics were all present, in some surprise at 
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the temerity of this new man ; for it was noised abroad already by 
those who had seen the rehearsals that “‘ The Primate of Fiji” was a 
fresh departure, after its own fashion, in the matter of English comic 
opera. The curtain rose upon the chorus of mermaids, and the first 
song was a decided hit. Still the Public, as becomes a first night, 
maintained a dignified and critical reserve. When the President of 
the Board of Trade, in full court costume, appeared upon the scene, 
in the midst of the very realistic long-haired sea-ladies, the audience 
was half shocked for a moment by the utter incongruity of the situa- 
tion ; but after a while they began to discover that the incongruity 
was part of the joke, and they laughed quietly a sedate and moderate 
laugh of suspended judgment. As the Progenitor had predicted, the 
gods were the first to enter into the spirit of the fun, and to give a 
hand to the Primate’s first sermon. The scientific professors on the 
“ Challenger ” expedition took the fancy of the house a little more 
decidedly ; and even the stalls thawed visibly when the professor of 
biology delivered his famous exposition of the evolution hypothesis 
to the assembled chiefs of Raratonga. But it was the one feeble 
second-hand old joke of the piece that really brought pit and boxes 
down together in a sudden fit of inextinguishable laughter. The 
professor of political economy enquired diligently, with notebook in 
hand, of the Princess of Fiji, whether she thought the influence of 
the missionaries beneficial or otherwise ; whether she considered 
these preachers of a new religion really good or not ; to which the 
unsophisticated child of nature responded naively, “Good, very 
good—roasted ; Lut not quite so good boiled,” and the professor 
gravely entered the answer in his philosophic notebook. It was a 
very ancient jest indeed, but it tickled the ribs of the house mightily, 
as ancient jests usually do, and they burst forthwith into a hearty 
roar of genuine approval. Then Arthur began to breathe more freely. 
After that the house toned down again quietly, and gave no decided 
token of approbation till the end of the piece. When the curtain 
dropped there was a lull of hushed expectation for poor Arthur 
Berkeley ; and at its close the house broke out into a storm of 
applause, and “The Primate of Fiji” had firmly secured its position as 
the one great theatrical success of the present generation. 

There was a loud cry of “ Author! Author!” and Arthur Berke- 
ley, hardly knowing how he got there, or what he was standing on, 
found himself pushed from behind by friendly hands, on to the 
narrow space between the curtain and the footlights. He became 
aware that a very hot and red body, presumably himself, was bowing 
mechanically to a seething and clapping mass of hands and faces 
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over the whole theatre. Backing out again, in the same semi- 
conscious fashion, with the universe generally reeling on more than 
one distinct axis all around him, he was seized and hand-shaken 
violently, first by the Progenitor, then by the manager, and then by 
half a dozen other miscellaneous and unknown persons. At last, 
after a lot more revolutions of the universe, he found himself com- 
fortably pitched into a convenient hansom, with the Progenitor by 
his side, and hardly knew anything further till he discovered his 
own quiet supper table at the Chelsea lodgings, and saw his father 
mixing a strong glass of brandy and seltzer for him, to counteract 
the strength of the excitement. 

Next morning Arthur Berkeley “awoke, and found himself 
famous.” “ The Primate of Fiji” was the rage of the moment. Every- 
body went to hear it—everybody played its tunes at their own pianos 
—everybody quoted. it, and adapted it, and used its clever catch- 
words as the pet fashionable slang expressions of the next three 
seasons. Arthur Berkeley was the lion of the hour ; and the mantel- 
piece of the quiet little Chelsea study was ranged three rows deep 
with cards of invitation from people whose very names Arthur had 
never heard of six months before, and whom the Progenitor declared 
it was a sin and shame for any respectable young man of sound 
economical education even to countenance. There were countésses, 
and marchionesses, too, among the senders of those coronetted 
parallelograms of waste pasteboard, as the Progenitor called them— 
nay, there was even one invitation on the mantelpiece that bore the 
three strawberry leaves and other insignia of Her Grace the Duchess 
of Leicestershire. 

“Can’t you give us just ove evening, Mr. Berkeley,” said Lady 
Hilda Tregellis, as she sat on the centre ottoman in Mrs. Campbell 
Moncrieff’s drawing-room, with Arthur Berkeley talking lightly to 
her about the nothings which constitute polite conversation in the 
nineteenth century. “Just one evening, any day after the next 
fortnight? We should be so delighted if you could manage to favour 
us.” 

“No, I’m afraid I can’t, Lady Hilda,” Arthur answered, “My 
evenings are so dreadfully full just now ; and besides, you know, I’m 
not accustomed to so much society, and it unsettles me for my daily 
work. After all, you see, I’m a journeyman playwright now, and I 
have to labour at my unholy calling just like the theatrical carpenter.” 

“ How delightfully frank,” thought Lady Hilda. “ Really I like 
him quite immensely.—Not even the afternoon on Wednesday 
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fortnight?” she went on aloud. “You might come to our garden 
party on Wednesday fortnight.” 

“Quite impossible,” Arthur Berkeley answered. ‘That's my 
regular day at Pilbury Regis.” 

“‘Pilbury Regis!” cried Lady Hilda, starting a little. ‘“ You 
don’t mean to say you have engagements, and in the thick of the 
season, too, at Pilbury Regis?” 

“Yes, I have, every Wednesday fortnight,” Berkeley answered, 
with a smile. . “I go there regularly. You see, Lady Hilda, Wednes- 
day’s a half-holiday at Pilbury Grammar School ; so every second 
week I run down for the day to visit an old friend of mine, who’s 
also an acquaintance of yours, I believe,—Ernest Le Breton. He's 
married now, you know, and has got a mastership at the Pilbury 
Grammar School.” 

“Then you know Mr. Le Breton!” cried Lady Hilda, charmed 
at this rapprochement of two delightfully original men. “He is so 
nice. I like him immensely, and I’m so glad you're a friend of his. 
And Mrs. Le Breton, too; wasn’t it nice of him? Tell me, Mr. 
Berkeley, was she really and truly a grocer’s daughter ?” 

Berkeley’s voice grew a little stiffer and colder as he answered, 
“She was a sister of Oswald of Oriel, the great mathematician, who 
was killed last year by falling from the summit of a peak in the 
Bernina.” 

“Oh, yes, yes, I know all about that, of course,” said Lady 
Hilda, quickly and carelessly. ‘‘I know her brother was very clever 
and all that sort of thing; but then there are so many men who are 
very clever, aren’t there? The really original thing about it all, you 
know, was that he actually married a grocer’s daughter. That was 
really quite too delightfully original. I was charmed when I heard 
about it : I thought it was so exactly like dear Mr. Le Breton. He’s 
so deliciously unconventional in every way. He was Lynmouth’s 
tutor for a while, as you’ve heard, of course ; and then he went away 
from us, at a moment’s notice, so nicely, because he wouldn’t stand 
papa’s abominable behaviour, and quite right, too, when it was a 
matter of conscience—I dare say he’s told you all about it, that horrid 
pigeon-shooting business. Well, and so you know Mrs. Le Breton— 
do tell me, what sort of person is she ?” 

“‘She’s very nice, and very good, and very pretty, and very 
clever,” Arthur answered, a little constrainedly. I don’t know that 
I can tell you anything more about her than that.” 

“Then you really like her?” said Lady Hilda, warmly, “You 
think her a fit wife for Mr. Le Breton, do you?” 
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“T think him a very lucky fellow indeed to have married such a 
charming and beautiful woman,” Arthur answered, quietly. 

Lady Hilda noticed his manner, and read through it at once with 
a woman’s quickness. ‘ Aha!” she said to herself: “the wind 
blows that way, does it? What a very remarkable girl she must be, 
really, to have attracted two such men as Mr. Berkeley and Mr. Le 
Breton. I’ve lost one of them to her ; I can’t very well lose the 
other, too : for after Ernest Le Breton, I’ve never seen any man I 
should care to marry so much as Mr. Arthur Berkeley.” 

“Lady Hilda,” said the hostess, coming up to her at that 
moment, “you'll play us something, won’t you? You know you 
promised to bring your music.” 

Hilda rose at once with stately alacrity. Nothing could have 
pleased her better. She went to the piano, and, to the awe and 
astonishment of Mrs. Campbell Moncrieff, took out an arrangement 
of the Fijian war-dance from “‘ The Primate of Fiji.” It suited her 
brilliant slap-dash style of execution admirably ; and she felt she had 
never played so well in her life before. The presence of the com- 
poser, which would have frightened and unnerved most girls of her 
age, only made Hilda Tregellis the bolder and the more ambitious. 
Here was somebody at least who knew something about it: none of 
your ordinary fashionable amateurs and mere soulless professional 
performers, but the very man who had made the music—the man in 
whose brain the notes had first gathered themselves together into 
speaking melody, and who could really judge the comparative merits 
of her rapid execution. She played with wonderful verve and spirit, 
so that Lady Exmoor, seated on the side sofa opposite, though 
shocked at first at Hilda’s choice of a piece, glanced more than once 
at the wealthiest young commoner present (she had long since 
mentally resigned herself to the prospect of a commoner for that poor 
dear foolish Hilda), and closely watched his face to see what effect 
this unwonted outburst of musical talent might succeed in producing 
upon his latent susceptibilities. ‘But Lady Hilda herself wasn’t 
thinking of the wealthy commoner; she was playing straight at 
Arthur Berkeley : and when she saw that Arthur Berkeley’s mouth 
had melted slowly into an approving smile, she played even more 
brilliantly and better than ever, after her bold, smart, vehement 
fashion. As she left the piano, Arthur said, “Thank you; I have 
never heard the piece better rendered.” And Lady Hilda felt that 
that was a triumph which far outweighed any number of inane com- 
pliments from a whole regiment of simpering Algies, Monties, and 
Berties. 
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“You can’t say any evening, then, Mr. Berkeley ?” she said once 
more, as she held out her hand to him to say “Good-night” a little 
later : “ not any evening at all, or part of an evening? You might 
really reconsider your engagements.” 

Arthur hesitated visibly. “Well, possibly I might manage it,” he 
said, wavering, “though, I assure you, my evenings are very much 
more than full already.” 

“Then don’t make it an evening,” said Lady Hilda, pressingly. 
“ Make it lunch. After all, Mr. Berkeley, it’s we ourselves who want 
to see you ; not to show you off as a curiosity to all the rest of 
London. We have silly people enough in the evenings : but if you'll 
come to lunch with us alone one day, we shall have an opportunity of 
talking to you on our own account.” 

Lady Hilda was tall and beautiful, and Lady Hilda spoke, as she 
always used to speak, with manifest sincerity. Now, it is not in 
human nature not to feel flattered when a beautiful woman pays one 
genuine homage ; and Arthur Berkeley was quite as human, after all, 
as most other people. “You're very kind,” he said, smiling. “I 
must make it lunch, then, though I really ought to be working in the 
mornings instead of running about merely to amuse myself. What 
day will suit you best ?” 

“Oh, not to amuse yourself, Mr. Berkeley,” Hilda answered 
pointedly, “ but to gratify us. That, you know, is a work of benevo- 
lence. Say Monday next, then, at two o’clock. Will that do for 
you?” 

“ Perfectly,” Berkeiey answered, taking her proffered hand ex- 
tended to him with just that indefinable air of frankness which Lady 
Hilda knew so well how to throw into all her actions. “Good 
evening. Wilton Place, isn’t it?>—Gracious heavens !” he thought to 
himself, as he glanced after her satin train sweeping slowly down the 
grand staircase, “ what on earth would the dear old Progenitor say if 
only he saw me in the midst of these meaningless aristocratic orgies. 
I am positively half-wheedled, it seems, into making love to an earl’s 
daughter! If this sort of thing continues, I shall find myself, before 
I know it, connected by marriage with two-thirds of the British 
peerage. A beautiful woman, really, and quite queen-like in her 
manner when she doesn’t choose rather to be unaffectedly gracious. 
How she sat upon that tall young man with the brown moustaches 
over by the mantelpiece! I didn’t hear what she said to him, but I 
could see he was utterly crushed by the way he slank away with his 
tail between his legs, like a whipped spaniel. A splendid woman— 
and no doubt about it ; looks as if she’d stepped straight out of the 
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canvas of Titian, with the pearls in her hair and everything else 
exactly as he painted them. The handsomest girl I ever saw in my 
life—but not like Edie Le Breton. They say a man can only fall in 
love once in a lifetime. I wonder whether there’s any truth in it! 
Well, well, you won’t often see a finer woman in her own style than 
Lady Hilda Tregellis. Monday next, at two precisely; I needn’t 
make a note of it—no fear of my forgetting.” 

“T really do think,” Lady Hilda said to herself as she unrolled 
the pearls from her thick hair in her own room that winter evening, 
‘I almost like him better than I did Ernest Le Breton. The very 
first night I saw him at Lady Mary’s I fell quite in love with his 
appearance, before I knew even who he was ; and now that I’ve found 
out all about him, I never did hear anything so absolutely and 
delightfully original. His father a common shoemaker! That, to 
begin with, throws Ernest Ie Breton quite into the shade! is 
father was a general in the Indian army—nothing could be more 
banal, Then Mr. Berkeley began life as a clergyman ; but now he’s 
taken off his white choker, and wears a suit of grey tweed like any 
ordinary English gentleman. So delightfully unconventional, isn’t 
it? At last, to crown it all, he not only composes delicious music, 
but goes and writes a comic opera—such a comic opera! And the 
best of it is, success hasn’t turned his head one atom.’ He doesn’t 
run with vulgar eagerness after the great people, like your ordinary 
everyday successful nobody. He took no more notice of me, myself, 
at first, because I was Lady Hilda Tregellis, than if I’d been a 
common milkmaid; and he wouldn’t come to our garden party 
because he wanted to go down to Pilbury Regis to visit the Le 
Bretons at their charity school or something! It was only after I 
played the war-dance arrangement so well—I never played so 
brilliantly in my life before—that he began to alter and soften a little. 
Certainly, these pearls do thoroughly become me. I think he looked 
after me when I was leaving the room just a tiny bit, as if he was 
really pleased with me for my own sake, and not merely because I 
happen to be called Lady Hilda Tregellis.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


OFF WITH THE OLD LOVE. 


“Tr’s really very annoying, this letter from Selah,” Herbert Le 
Breton murmured to himself, as he carefully burnt the compromising 
document, envelope and all, with a fusee from his oriental silver 
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pocket match-case. “I had hoped the thing had all been forgotten 
by this time, after her long silence, and my last two judiciously chilly 
letters—a sort of slow refrigerating process for poor shivering naked 
little Cupid. But here, just at the very moment when I fancied the 
affair had quite blown over, comes this most objectionable letter, 
telling me that Selah has actually betaken herself to London to meet 
me ; and what makes it more annoying still, I wanted to go up my- 
self this week to dine at home with Ethel Faucit. Mother’s plan 
about Ethel Faucit is exceedingly commendable; a girl with eight 
hundred a year, cultivated tastes, and no father or other encumbrances 
dragging after her. I always said I should like to marry a poor 
orphan. A very desirable young woman to annex in every way ! 
And now, here’s Selah Briggs—ugh ! how could I ever have gone and 
entangled myself in my foolish days with a young woman burdened 
by such a cognomen !—here’s Selah Briggs must needs run away 
from Hastings, and try to hunt me up on her own account in 
London. If I dared, I wouldn’t go up to see her at all, and would 
let the thing die a natural death of inanition—sine Cerere et Baccho, 
and so forth—(I’m afraid, poor girl, she’ll be more likely to find 
Bacchus than Ceres if she sticks in London) ; but the plain fact is, 
I don’t dare—that’s the long and the short ofit. If I did, Selah’d 
be tracking me to earth here in Oxford, and a nice mess that’d make 
of it! She doesn’t know my name, to be sure; but as soon as she 
called at college and found nobody of the name of Walters was 
known there, she’d lie in wait for me about the gates, as sure as my 
name’s Herbert Le Breton, and sooner or later she’d take it out of 
me, one way or the other. Selah has as many devils in her as the 
Gergasene who dwelt among the tombs, I'll be sworn to it; and 
if she’s provoked, she'll let them all loose in a legion to crush me. 
I'd better see her and have it out quietly, once for all, than try to 
shirk it here in Oxford and let myself in at the end for the worse 
condemnation.” 

Under this impression, Herbert Le Breton, leaning back in his 
well-padded oak armchair, ordered his scout to pack his portmanteau, 
and set off by the very first fast train for Paddington station. He 
would get over his interview with Selah Briggs in the afternoon, and 
return to Epsilon Terrace in good time for Lady Le Breton’s dinner. 
Say what you like of it, Ethel Faucit and eight hundred a year, certe 
redditum, was a thing in no wise to be sneezed at by a judicious and 
discriminating person. 

Herbert left his portmanteau in the cloak room at Paddington, 


and drove off in a hansom to the queer address which Selah had 
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given him. It was a fishy lodging of the commoner sort in a back 
street at Notting Hill, not far from the Portobello Road. At the 
top of the stairs, Selah stood waiting to meet him, and seemed much 
astonished when, instead of kissing her, as was his wont, he only 
shook her hand somewhat coolly. But she thought to herself that 
probably he didn’t wish to be too demonstrative before the eyes of 
the lodging-house people, and so took no further notice of it. 

“ Well, Selah,” Herbert said, as soon as he entered the room, and 
seated himself quietly on one of the straight-backed wooden chairs, 
“ why on earth have you come to London ?” 

“ Goodness gracious, Herbert,” Selah answered, letting loose the 
floodgates of her rapid speech after a week’s silence, “don’t you go and 
ask me why I’ve done it. Ask me rather why I didn’t go and do it long 
ago. Father, he’s got more and more aggravating every day for the last 
twelvemonth, till at last I couldn’t stand him any longer. Prayer 
meetings, missionary meetings, convention meetings, all that sort of 
thing I could put up with somehow ; but when it came to private 
exhortations and prayer over me with three or four of the godliest 
neighbours, I made up my mind not to put up with it one day later. 
So last week I packed up two or three little things hurriedly, and left 
a note behind to say I felt I was too unregenerate to live in such 
spiritual company any longer ; and came straight up here to London, 
and took these lodgings. Emily Lucas, she wrote to me from Hastings 
—she’s the daughter of the hairdresser in our street, you know, and 
I told her to write to me to the Post-office. Emily Lucas wrote to me 
that there was weeping and gnashing of teeth, and swearing almost, 
when they found out I’d really left them. And well there might be, 
indeed, for I did more work for them (mostly just to get away for 
awhile from the privileges) than they’ll ever get a hired servant to do 
for them in this world, Herbert.” Herbert moved uneasily on his 
chair, as he noticed how glibly she called him now by his Christian 
name, instead of saying “ Mr. Walters.” ‘‘ And Emily says,” Selah 
went on, without stopping to take breath for a second, “that father 
put an advertisement at once into the Christian Mirror—pah, as if 
it was likely I should go buying or reading the Christian Mirror, 
indeed—to say that if ‘S. B.’ would return at once to her affectionate 
and injured parents, the whole past would be forgotten and forgiven. 
Forgotten and forgiven! I should think it would, indeed! But he 
didn’t ask me whether their eternal bothering and plaguing of me 
about my precious soul for twenty years past would also be forgotten 
and forgiven! He didn’t ask me whether all their meetings, and 
canventions, and prayers, and all the rest of it, would be forgotten 
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and forgiven! My precious soul! In Turkey they say the women 
have no souls! I often wished it had been my happy lot to be born in 
Turkey, and then, perhaps, they wouldn’t have worried me so much 
about it. I’m sure I often said to them, ‘Oh, don’t bother on 
account of my poor unfortunate misguided little soul any longer. It’s 
lost altogether, I don’t doubt, and it doesn’t in the least trouble 
me. If it was somebody else’s, I could understand your being in 
such a fearful state of mind about it; but as it’s only mine, you 
know, I’m sure it really doesn’t matter.’ And then they’d only go 
off worse than ever,—mother doing hysterics, and so forth—and 
say I was a wicked, bad, abominable scoffer, and that it made 
them horribly frightened even to listen tome. As if I wasn’t more 
likely to know the real value of my own soul than anybody else 
was!” 

Herbert looked at her curiously and anxiously as she delivered 
this long harangue in a voluble stream, without a single pause or 
break ; and then he said, in his quiet voice, “ How old are you, 
Selah?” 

“Twenty-two,” Selah answered, carelessly. ‘Why, Herbert?” 

“Oh, nothing,” Herbert replied, turning away his eyes from her 
keen, searching gaze uncomfortably. He congratulated himself 
inwardly on the lucky fact that she was fully of age, for then at least 
he could only get into a row with her, and not with her parents. 
**And now, Selah, do you know what I strongly advise you?” 

“To get married at once,” Selah put in promptly. 

Herbert drew himself up stiffly, and looked at her cautiously out 
of the corner of his eyes. ‘‘ No,” he said slowly, “not to get married, 
but to go back again for the present to your people at Hastings. 
Consider, Selah, you’ve done a very foolish thing indeed by coming 
here alone in this way. You've compromised yourself, and you’ve 
compromised me. Indeed, if it weren’t for the lasting affection I 
bear you ”—he put this in awkwardly, but he felt it necessary to do 
so, for the flash of Selah’s eyes fairly cowed him for the moment— 
“T wouldn’t have come here at all this afternoon tosee you. It might 
get us both into very serious trouble, and—and—and delay the 
prospect of our marriage. You see, everything depends upon my 
keeping my fellowship until I can get an appointment to marry on. 
Anything that risks loss of the fellowship is really a measurable 
danger for both of us.” 

Selah looked at him very steadily with her big eyes, and Herbert 
felt that he was quailing a little under their piercing, withering in- 
quisition. By Jove, what a splendid woman she was, though, when 
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she was angry! “Herbert,” she said, rising from her chair and 
standing her full height imperiously before him, “ Herbert, you're 
deceiving me. I almost believe you’re shilly-shallying with me. I 
almost believe you don’t ever really mean to marry me.” 

Herbert moved uneasily upon his wooden seat. What was he to 
do? Should he make a clean breast of it forthwith, and answer 
boldly, “Well, Selah, you have exactly diagnosed my mental 
attitude”? Or should he try to put her off a little with some 
meaningless explanatory platitudes? Or should he~by Jove, she 
was a very splendid woman !—should he take her in his arms that 
moment, kiss her doubts and fears away like a donkey, and boldly 
and sincerely promise to marry her? Pooh! not such a fool as all 
that comes to! not even with Selah before him now ; for he was no 
boy any longer, and not to be caught by the mere vulgar charms of a 
flashy, self-asserting greengrocer’s daughter. 

* Selah,” he said at last, after a long pause, “ I strongly advise you 
once more to return to Hastings for the present. You'll find it better 
for you inthe end. If your people are quite unendurable—as I don’t 
doubt they are from what you tell me—you could look about mean- 
while for a temporary appointment, say as”—he checked himself 
from uttering the word “shop girl,” and substituted for it, “ draper’s 
assistant.” 

Selah looked at him angrily. ‘“ What fools you men are about 
such things !” she said in a voice of utter scorn. ‘When do you suppose 
I ever learnt the drapery? Or who do you suppose would ever give me 
a place in a shop of that sort without having learnt the drapery? I 
dare say you think it takes ten years to make one of you fine gentle- 
men at college, with your Greek and your Latin, but that the drapery, 
or the millinery, or the confectionery, comes by nature! However, 
that’s not the question now. The question’s simply this—Herbert 
Walters, do you or don’t you mean to marry me?” 

“I must temporise,” Herbert thought to himself, placidly. “ This 
girl’s quite too unreservedly categorical! She eliminates modality 
with a vengeance!” “ Well, Selah,” he said in his calmest and most 
deliberate manner, “ we must take a great many points into consider- 
ation before deciding on that matter.” And then he went on to tell 
her what seemed to him the pros and cons of an immediate marriage. 
Couldn’t she get a place meanwhile of some sort? Couldn’t she 
let him have time to look about him? Couldn’t she go back just for 
a few days to Hastings, until he could hear of something feasible for 
either of them? Selah interrupted him more than once with forcible 
interjectional observations such as “bosh!” and “rubbish!” and 
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when he had finished she burst out once more into a long and voluble 
statement. 

For more than an hour Herbert Le Breton and Selah Briggs 
fenced with another, each after their own fashion, in the little fishy 
lodgings ; and at every fresh thrust Herbert parried so much the 
worse that at last Selah lost patience utterly, and rose in the end to 
the dignity of the situation. “ Herbert Walters,” she said, looking 
at him with unspeakable contempt, “I see through your flimsy 
excuses now, and I feel certain you don’t mean to marry me! You 
never did mean to marry me! You wanted to amuse yourself by 
making love to a poor girl in a country town, and now you'd like to 
throw her overboard and leave her alone to her own devices. I knew 
you meant that when you didn’t write to me ; but I wouldn’teondemn 
you unheard ; I gave you a chance to clear yourself. - I = now you 
were trying to drop the acquaintance quietly, and make it seem as if 
I had backed out of it as well as you.” 

Herbert felt the moment for breaking through all reserve had 
finally arrived. ‘You admirably interpret my motives in the matter, 
Selah,” he said coldly. “I don’t think it would be just of me to 
interfere with your prospects in life any longer. I can’t say how long 
it may be before I am able to afford marriage ; and, meanwhile, I’m 
preventing you from forming a natural alliance with some respectable 
and estimable young man in your own station. I should be sorry to 
stand in your way any further ; but if I could offer you any small 
pecuniary assistance at any time, either now or hereafter, you know 
I'd be very happy indeed to do so, Selah.” 

The angry girl turned upon him fiercely. “Selah!” she cried in 
a tone of crushing contempt. “ What do you mean by calling me 
Selah, sir? How dare you speak to me by my Christian name in the 
same breath you tell me you don’t mean to marry me? How dare 
you have the insolence and impertinence to offer me money? Never 
say another word to me as long as you live, Herbert Walters ; and 
leave me now, for I don’t want to have anything more to say to you 
or your money for ever.” 

Herbert took up his hat doubtfully. ‘ Selah !—Selah !—Miss 
Briggs, I mean,” he said, falteringly, for at that moment Selah’s face 
was terrible to look at. “I’m very sorry, I can assure you, that this 
interview—and our pleasant acquaintance—should unfortunately have 
had such a disagreeable termination. For my own part”—Herbert 
was always politic—I should have wished to part from you in no 
unfriendly spirit. I should have wished to learn your plans for the 
future, and to aid you in forming a suitable settlement in life here- 
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after. May I venture to ask, before I go, whether you mean to 
remain in London or to return to Hastings? As one who has been 
your sincere friend, I should at least like to know what are your 
movements for the immediate present. How long do you mean to stop 
here, and when you leave these rooms where do you think you will 
next go to?” —“ Confoundedly awkward,” he thought to himself, “ to 
have her prowling about and dogging one’s footsteps here in London.” 

Selah read through his miserable transparent little pretences at 
once with a woman’s quick instinctive insight. ‘“ Ugh!” she cried, 
pushing him away from her, figuratively, with a gesture of disgust, 
“do you think, you poor suspicious creature, I waht to go spying you 
or following you all over London? Are you afraid, in your sordid 
little respectable way, that I'll come up to Oxford to pry and peep into 
that snug comfortable fellowship of yours? Do you suppose I’m so 
much in love with you, Herbert Walters, that I can’t let you go with- 
out wanting to fawn upon you and run after you ever afterwards? 
Pah! you miserable, pitiable, contemptible cur and coward, are you 
afraid even of a woman? Go away, and don’t be frightened. I 
never want to see you or speak to you again as long as I live, you 
wretched, lying, shuffling hypocrite. I’d rather go back to my own 
peopie at Hastings a thousand times over than have anything more 
to do with you. They may be narrow-minded, and bigoted, and 
ignorant, and stupid, but at least they’re honest—they’re not liars 
and hypocrites. Go this minute, Herbert Walters, go away this 
minute, and don’t stand there fiddling and quivering with your hat 
like a whipped schoolboy, but go at once, and take my eternal 
loathing and contempt for a parting present with you !” 

Herbert held the door gingerly ajar for half a second, trying to 
think of a neat and appropriate epigram, but at that particular 
moment, for the life of him, he couldn’t hit on one. Sv he closed 
the door after him quietly, and, walking out alone into the street, 
immediately hailed a passing hansom. “I didn’t come out of that 
dilemma very creditably to myself, I must admit,” he thought with a 
burning face, as he rolled along quickly in the hansom ; “but anyhow, 
now I’m well out of it. The coast’s all clear at last for Ethel Faucit. It’s 
well to be off with the old love before you’re on with the new, as that 
horrid vulgar practical proverb justly though somewhat coarsely puts 
it. Still, she’s a perfectly magnificent creature, is Selah ; and by 
Jove, when she got into that towering rage (and no wonder, for I 
won’t be unjust to her in that respect), her tone and attitude would 
have done credit to any theatre. I should think Mrs. Siddons must 
have looked like that, say as Constance. Poor girl, I’m really sorry 
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for her; from the very bottom of my heart, I’m really sorry for her. 


If it rested with me alone, hang me if I don’t think I would positively 
have married her. But after all, the environment, you know, the 
environment is always too streng for us !” 

Meanwhile, in the shabby lodgings near the Portobello Road, 
poor Selah, the excitement once over, was lying with her proud face 
buried in the pillows, and crying her very life out in great sobs of 
utter misery. The daydream of her whole existence was gone for 
ever ; the bubble was burst ; and nothing stood before her but a future 
of utter drudgery. “The brute, the cur, the mean wretch,” she said 
aloud between her sobs ; “and yet I loved him. How beautifully 
he talked, and how he made me love him. If it had only beena 
common every-day Methodist sweetheart, now ! but Herbert Walters! 
Oh, God, how I hate him, and how I did love him !” 

When Herbert reached his mother’s house in Epsilon Terrace, 
Lady Le Breton met him anxiously at the door. ‘“ Herbert,” she 
said, almost weeping, “ my dear boy, what on earth should I do if it 
were not for you! You're the one comfort I have in all my children. 
Would you believe it—no, you won’t believe it—as I was walking 
back here this afternoon with Mrs. Faucit (Ethel’s aunt, of all 
people in the world), what do you think I saw, in our own main 
street, too, but a young man, decently dressed, in his shirt sleeves. 
No coat, I assure you, but only his shirt sleeves. Imagine my 
horror when he came up to us—Mrs. Faucit, too, you know—and 
said to me out loud, in the most unconcerned voice, ‘ Well, mother !’ 
I couldn’t believe my eyes, Herbert, but I solemnly declare to you, 
it was positively Ronald! You really could have knocked me down 
with a feather. Disgraceful, wasn’t it, perfectly disgraceful !” 

“ How on earth did he come so?” asked Herbert, almost smiling 
in spite of himself. 

“Why, do you know, Herbert,” Lady Le Breton answered some- 
what obliquely, “a few days since, I met him wheeling along a 
barrow full of coals for a dirty, grimy, ragged little girl from some 
alley or gutter somewhere. I believe they call the place the Mews— 
at the back of the terrace, you remember. He pretended the 
child wasn’t big enough to wheel the coals, which was absurd, of 
course, or else her parents wouldn’t have sent her; but I’m sure he 
really did it on purpose to annoy me. He never does these things 
when I’m not by to see ; or if he does, I never see him. Now, that 
was bad enough in all conscience, wasn’t it? but to-day what he did 
was still more outrageous. He met a poor man, as he calls him, in 
Westbourne Grove, who was one of his Christian Brethren (is that 
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the right expression ?), and who declared he was next door to starving. 
So what must Ronald do, but run into a pawnbroker’s—I shouldn’t 
have thought he could ever have heard of such a place—and sell his 
coat, or something of the sort, and give the man (who was doubtless 
an impostor) all the money. Then he positively walked home in his 
shirt sleeves. I call it a most unchristian thing to do—and to walk 
straight into my very arms, too, as I was coming along with Mrs. 
Faucit.” 

Herbert offered ‘at once such condolences as were in his power. 
“ And are the Faucits coming to-night?” he asked eagerly. 

Lady Le Breton kissed him again gently on the forehead. ‘Oh, 
Herbert,” she said warmly, “I can’t tell you what a comfort you 
always are to me. Oh, yes, the Faucits are coming ; and do you 
know, Herbert, my dear boy, I’m quite sure that old Mr. Faucit, the 
uncle, wouldn’t at all object to the match, and that Ethel’s really 
very much disposed indeed to like you immensely. You've only to 
follow up the advantage, my dear boy, and I don’t for a moment 
think she’d ever refuse you. And I’ve been talking to Sir Sydney 
Weatherhead about your future, too, and he tells me (quite privately, 
of course) that, with your position and honours at Oxford, he fully 
believes he can easily push you into the first good vacant post at the 
Education Office ; only you must be careful to say nothing about it 
beforehand, or the others will say it’s a job, as they call it. Oh, 
Herbert, I really and truly can’t tell you what a joy and a comfort 
you always are to me!” 


(Zo be continued).) 
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MILITARY STRATAGEMS. 


NE of the most interesting aspects of the state of war is that of 

its connection with fraud, deceit, and guile. If we may seek 

to obtain our ends by force, we may surely, it is argued, do so by 

fraud ; for what is the moral difference between overcoming by 

superiority of muscle and the same result obtained by dint of brain? 

Lysander the Spartan went so far as to say that boys were to be 

cheated with dice, but an enemy with oaths ; and if the world has 

professed itself shocked at his sentiment, it has not altogether 
despised his authority. 

Among military stratagems the older writers used to include 
every kind of deception practised by generals in war, not only against 
the enemy, but against their own troops ; as, for instance, devices 
for preventing or suppressing a mutiny, for stopping the spread of a 
panic, or for encouraging them with false news before or during an 
engagement. 

But in modern use the term stratagem has almost exclusive 
reference to artifices of deception practised against an enemy ; and 
the greater interest that attaches to the latter “kind of guile justifies 
the narrowed denotation of the word. No one, for instance, would 
now regard as a stratagem the clever behaviour of that Thracian 
general Cosingas, who, acting also as priest to his forces, brought 
them back to obedience by the report he artfully propagated that 
certain long ladders which he had caused to be made and fastened 
together were intended to enable him to climb to heaven, there to 
complain to Juno of their misconduct. The false pretence that is 
involved in a stratagem is addressed to the leaders of a hostile 
force, in order that their fear or confidence, unduly raised by it, may 
be played upon to the advantage of their more artful opponents. In 
the consideration, therefore, of military stratagems, or ruses de guerre, 
it is best to conform entirely to the more restricted sense in which 
they are understood in modern parlance. 

The following stratagem is a good one to start with. During the 
Franco-German War of 1870, twenty-five franc-tireurs clothed them- 
selves in Prussian uniform, and by the help of that disguise killed 
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several Prussians at Sennegy near Troyes; and the deed was made 
a subject of open boast in a French journal.'' Was the boast a 
justifiable or a shameful one ? 

Distinctly justifiable, if at least Grotius, the father of our inter- 
national law, is of any authority. The reasoning of Grotius runs in 
this wise. There is a distinction between conventional signs that are 
established by the general consent of all the world and those which 
are only established by particular societies or by individuals ; decep- 
tion directed against the former involves the violation of a mutual 
obligation, and is therefore unlawful, whereas that against the latter 
is lawful, because it involves no such violation. Therefore, whilst it 
is wrong to deceive an enemy by words or signs which by general 
consent are universally understood in a given sense, it is not wrong 
to overcome an enemy by conduct which involves no violation of a 
generally recognised and universally binding custom. Under such 
conduct fall such acts as a simulated flight, or the use of an enemy’s 
arms, his standards, uniform, or sails. A flight is not an instituted 
sign of fear, nor have the arms or colours of a particular country any 
universally established meaning.? 

Nor, in spite of the sound of sophistry that accompanies this 
reasoning, has the teaching of international law substantially swerved 
on this point from the direction given to it by Grotius. In Cicero’s 
opinion, although both force and fraud were resources most unworthy 
of rational humanity, the one pertaining rather to the nature of the 
lion and the other to that of the fox, fraud was an expedient deserv- 
ing of more hatred than the other. But the teaching of later times 
has tended to overlook this distinction. Bynkershoek, that cele- 
brated Dutch jurist who advocated the use of poison as one of the 
fair modes of employing force, declares it to be a matter of perfect 
indifference whether stratagem or open force be employed against 
an enemy, provided perfidy be absent from the former. And 
Bluntschli, who is the German publicist of greatest authority in our 
own day, expressly includes among the lawful stratagems of war the 
use of an enemy’s uniform or flag.* 

If, then, we test the received military theory by some actual 
experience, the following episodes of history must challenge rather 
our admiration than our blame. 


' Professor Sheldon Amos quotes the fact, but refrains from naming the paper, 
in his preface to Manning’s Commentaries on the Law of Nations, xl, Was it 
not the Yournal de France fot Nov, 21, 1871? 

? iii. i. viii, 4. ® De Officiis, i, 13. 

* Moderne Vilkerrecht, Art. 565. 
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Cimon, the Athenian admiral, having captured some Persian 
ships, made his own men step into them and dress themselves in the 
clothes of the Persians ; and then, when the ships reached Cyprus, 
and the inhabitants of that island came out joyfully to welcome their 
friends, they were of course more easily defeated by their enemies.! 

Aristomachus, having taken some Cardian ships, placed his own 
rowers in them and towed his own ships behind them, as if they were 
being conducted in triumph. When the Cardians came out to greet 
their supposed victorious crews, Aristomachus and his men fell upon 
them and succeeded in committing great carnage.” 

Modern history supplies analogous cases. In September 1800 an 
English crew attacked two ships that lay at anchor at Barcelona, by 
forcing a Swedish vessel to take on board some English officers, 
soldiers, and sailors, and so obtaining a means of approach that was 
otherwise impossible. And English naval historians tell with pride, 
rather than with shame, how in 1798 two English ships, the “ Sibylle ” 
and the “ Fox,” by sailing under false colours captured three Spanish 
gunboats in Manilla Roads. When the Spanish guard-boat sent to 
inquire what the ships were, the pilot of the “ Fox ” replied that they 
belonged to the French squadron, and that they wished to put in to 
Manilla, for the recovery of the crews from sickness. The English 
Captain Cooke was introduced under the French name of Latour ; 
and a conversation ensued in which the ceremony of wishing success 
to the united exertions of the Spaniards and French against the 
English was not forgotten. Two Spanish boats having then come 
to visit the vessels, their crews were quickly handed below ; and a 
party of British sailors having changed clothes with them and got 
into their boat, advanced to the gunboats, which they captured 
without pulling a trigger.‘ 

On another occasion the “Sibylle,” which had been taken from 
the French by Romney in 1794, captured a large French vessel that 
lay at anchor, by standing in under French colours, and only hoisting 
her real ones when within a cable’s length of her prize ;° the only 
limit to such a stratagem on the sea being the necessity for a ship to 
hoist her real flag before proceeding to actual hostilities. A state of 
war must surely play strange tricks with our minds, to make it 
possible for us to approve such actions as those quoted. There can 
be no greater proof of the utter Ccemoralisation it causes than that 


' Polyznus, Strategeniatum Libri Octo, i. 34. 2 Tbid. v. 41. 
8 Ortolan’s Diplomatie de la mer, ii. 31, 375-7. 

‘James, Naval History, ii. 211 ; Campbell's Admirals, vii. 132. 

5 (bid, ii, 225. 
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such devices should have ever come to be thought honourable ; and 
that no scruples should have ever intervened against the prostitution 
of a country’s flag, the symbol of her independence, her nationality, 
and her pride, to the shame of open falsehood. Antiquaries dispute 
the correctness of the statement of Polyzenus, that Artemisia, .the 
Queen of Caria and ally of Xerxes against Greece, hoisted Persian 
colours when in pursuit of Greek ships, but a Greek flag to prevent 
Greek ships from pursuing herself, because they say that flags were 
not then in use ; but undoubtedly the custom is a very old one on 
the seas of having a number of different flags on board a ship, for the 
purpose either of more easily capturing a weaker or of more easily 
escaping from a stronger vessel than herself. The French, for 
instance, in 1337 plundered and burnt Portsmouth, after having been 
suffered to land under the cover of English banners.' Not only the 
vessels of pirates and privateers, but the war vessels of the State, 
learned to sail under colours that belied their nationality.? The 
only limit to the stratagem of the false flag (to which international 
custom gradually came to give the force of law) was the necessity of 
hoisting the real flag before proceeding to fire, a limitation that was 
not of much moment after the successful deception had brought a 
defenceless merchant vessel within the reach of easy capture. And 
with regard to ships of war, the cannon-shot by which one vessel 
replied to the challenge of its suspected nationality by the other 
came to be equivalent to the captain’s word of honour that the flag 
which floated above the cannon he fired represented the nationality 
of which it professed to be the symbol. Such are the extraordinary 
ideas of honour and morality that the system of universal fear, 
distrust, and hostility, by many thought to be so surpassingly glorious, 
caused to become prevalent upon the ocean. 

In spite, therefore, of Grotius, the above stratagems must be 
considered as dishonourable ; and that so they are beginning to be 
considered is indicated by the fact that at the Brussels Conference 
of 1874 the use of an enemy’s flag or uniform was expressly rejected 
from the category of fair military stratagems. 

There is an obvious distinction indeed between the above 
methods of overcoming an enemy and such favourite devices as 
ambuscades, feigned retreats, night attacks, or the diversion of a 
defence to the wrong point. But perhaps nothing in the history of 


1 Nicholas, Royal Navy, ii. 27. 
2 Hautefeuille, Droit Maritime, iii. 433. ‘‘ Les vaisseaux de l’Etat eux-mémes 
ne rougissent pas de ces grossiers mensonges qui prennent le nom de ruses de 


guerre,” 
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moral opinion is more curious than that even these modes of deceit 
should have been, not by one people or an unwarlike people, but by 
different people, and one among them the most warlike nation known 
to history, deliberately rejected as unfair and dishonourable modes of 
warfare. The historical evidence on this point appears to be quite 
conclusive, and is worth recalling for the interest that cannot but 
attach to one of the strangest but most neglected chapters in the 
history of human ethics. 

The Achzans, says Polybius, disdained even to subdue their 
enemies with the help of deceit. In their opinion a victory was 
neither honourable nor secure that was not obtained in open combat 
by superior courage. Therefore they esteemed it a kind of law among 
them never to use any concealed weapons, nor to throw darts from a 
distance, being persuaded that an open and close conflict was the 
only fair method of combat. For the same reason they not only 
made a declaration of war, but sent notice each to the other of their 
resolution to try the fortune of a battle, and of the place in which 
they were determined to engage.! 

And in Ternate, one of the Molucca Islands, which suffered such 
untold miseries after the Europeans had discovered its spices and 
its heathenism, not only was war never begun without being first 
declared, but it was also customary to inform the enemy of the 
number of men and the amount and kind of weapons with which it 
was intended to conduct hostilities.? 

But the case of the Romans is by far the most remarkable. 
Polybius, Livy, and lian agree in their testimony that for a long 
period of their history the Romans refrained from all kinds of 
stratagem as from a sort of military meanness ; and their evidence 
is corroborated by Valerius Maximus, who says that the Romans, 
having no word in their language to express a military ruse, were 
forced to borrow the Greek word, from which our own word stratagem 
is derived. Polybius, who lived and wrote as late as the second 
century before Christ, after complaining that artifice was then so 
prevalent among the Romans that their chief study was to deceive 
one another in war and in politics, adds that, in spite of this 
degeneracy, they still declared war solemnly beforehand, seldom 
formed ambuscades, and preferred to fight man to man in close 
engagement. So late as the year 172 B.c. the elder senators regretted 
the lost virtue of their ancestors, who refrained from such stratagems 

1 xiii. 1. ? Montaigne, ch. v. 

Syii. 4. ‘‘ Quia appellatione nostra vix apte exprimi possunt, Greca pro- 
nuntiatione Stratagemata dicuntur.” 
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as night attacks, counterfeit flights, and sudden returns, and who 
sometimes even appointed the day of battle and fixed the field of 
combat, looking for victory not from fraud, but only from superiority 
in personal bravery.! A®lian, too, declares that the Romans never 
resorted to stratagems till about the end of the Second Punic?War ; 
and truly the great Roman general, Scipio, who took the name of 
Africanus, displayed a thorough African skill in the use he made of 
spies and surprises to bring that war to a successful issue. 

With regard to night attacks the Macedonians appear to have 
cherished similar feelings, since we find Alexander refusing to attack 
Darius by night on the ground that he did not wish to gain a stolen 
victory. And with regard to close combat, something of the old 
Roman and Achzan feeling was displayed in Europe when first the 
crossbow, and in later times the musket, rendered personal prowess 
of lesser importance. Before the time of Richard I., when the cross- 
bow became the chief weapon in war, warriors, says the Abbé Velley, 
were so free and brave that they would only owe victory to their 
lance and their sword, and everybody detested those perfidious arms 
with which a coward under shelter was enabled to slay the most 
brave.? So said Montluc of the musket, which in 1523 had not yet, 
he says, superseded in France the use of the crossbow : “ Would to 
God this accursed instrument had never been invented. .. . So 
many brave and valiant men would not have met their deaths at the 
hands very often of the greatest cowards, who would not so much as 
dare look at the man whom they knock down from a distance with 
their accursed balls.”* And in the same spirit Charles XII. of 
Sweden once bade his soldiers to come to close quarters with the 
enemy without shooting, on the ground that it was only for cowards 
to shoot. 

Such ideas are, of course, dead beyond the hope of recovery. We 
have long since learned to despise these old-world notions of honour 
and courage, and to make very few exceptions indeed to the newer 
doctrine, that in war anything and everything is fair. But it is worth 
the pause of a moment to reflect that such moral sentiments in 
restraint of the use of fraud in war should have once had a real 
existence in the world; that they should once have swayed the 
minds of the most successful military nation that ever existed, and 
stood by them till they had attained that high degree of power which 
was theirs at the time of the Second Punic War (217-199 B.c.) 

? Livy, xlii. 47. * Histoire de la France, iii. 401. 

8 The word musket is from muschet‘o, a kind of hawk, implying that its attack 
was equally destructive and unforeseen, 
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In comparing the code of military honour prevalent in Pagan anti- 
quity with that of more recent times, it is but fair to remember that 
the former recognised principles of action which were never dreamt of 
in the best days of Christian chivalry ; and that the generals of a people 
who we are sometimes told were a mere robber community would 
have had as strong a feeling against the righteousness of a night 
attack, a feigned retreat, or a surprise as our modern generals would 
have of an open violation of a truce or convention. 

The downward path in this matter is easy, and the history of 
Rome after Scipio Africanus is associated with a change of opinion 
concerning stratagems that in no degree fell short of the subtlety 
of the Greeks, Gauls, or Africans, which the Romans once regarded 
as perfidy. Frontinus, who wrote a book on stratagems in the reign 
of Trajan, and still more Polyzenus, who wrote a larger book on the 
same subject for the Emperors Verus and Antoninus, appear to have 
thought that no deceit was too bad to serve as a good precedent for 
the conduct of war. Polyznus not merely made a collection of some 
nine hundred stratagems, but collected them for the express purpose of 
their being of service to the Roman Emperors in the war then under- 
taken against Parthia. To the rulers of a people who had once 
regarded even an ambuscade as beneath their chivalry he brought as 
worthy of their recollection and study actions which are an eternal 
reflection on the memory of those who committed them. Let us take 
for example the devices he records for obtaining possession of besieged 
places, remembering that from the moment the chamade has been 
beaten, or any other sign been given for a conference or parley 
between the contending forces, a truce by tacit agreement is held to 
suspend their mutual hostilities. 

Thibron persuaded the governor of a fort in Asia to come out 
to arrange terms, under an oath that he should return if they failed 
to agree. During the relaxation of guard that naturally ensued, 
Thibron’s men took the fort by assault ; and Thibron, reconducting 
the governor according to his word, forthwith put him to death.! 

In the same way behaved Paches, the Athenian general, at 
Notium. Having got Hippias, the governor, into his power under 
the same promise that Thibron made, he took the place by storm, 
massacred all he found in it, reconducted Hippias according to his 
oath, and had him killed upon the spot.? 

Autophrodates proposed a parley with the chiefs of the Ephesian 
army, having previously ordered his cavalry officers and other troops 
to attack the Ephesians during the conference. The result was a 

! Polyzenus, ii. 19. ? bid. iii. 2; from Thucydides, iii. 34. 
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signal victory, and the capture or slaughter of a great number of 
Ephesians.! 

Philip of Macedon sent some envoys into a Thracian city, and 
whilst the people all met in assembly to hear the proposals of the 
enemy the King of Macedon attacked and took the city.? 

The Thracians, having been defeated by the Bceotians, made a 
truce with them for a certain number of days, and attacked them one 
night, whilst the enemy were engaged in making sacrifices. And so 
dealt Cleomenes with the Argives ; he made a truce with them for 
seven days, and attacked them the second night. 

All these things are told by Polyzenus, not only without a word of 
disapproval, but apparently as good examples for the conduct of a war 
actually in progress. Such was the moral debasement in which their 
long career of military success ultimately landed the great Roman 
people. 

Nevertheless, it is not for modern history to cast stones at Paches 
nor at Thibron. The conference stratagem attained its highest 
development in the practice of warfare in Christendom ; so that 
Montaigne declares it to have become a fixed maxim among the 
military men of his time (the sixteenth century) never in time of 
siege to go out to a parley. That great French soldier Montluc, 
whose autobiography contained in his Commentaries displays so 
curious a mixture of bravery and cruelty, of loyalty and cunning, 
and is perhaps the best military book by a military man that has been 
written since Czesar, tells us how once, whilst he was bargaining with 
the governor of Sarvenal about the terms of a capitulation, his men 
entered the place by a window on the other side and compelled the 
governor to surrender at discretion, and how on another occasion he 
sent his soldiers to enter Mont de Marsan and put all they met to the 
sword, whilst he himself was deluding the governor with a parley. 
“The moments of a parley are dangerous,” he justly observes, “and 
then more than ever should the besieged be careful in guarding their 
walls, for it is the time when the besiegers, fearful of losing by a 
capitulation the booty that would be theirs if they took the place 
by storm, study to avail themselves of the relaxation of vigilance 
promoted by the truce to approach the walls with greater facility and 
success.” And the man who wrote this as the experience of his time, 
and illustrated it by the above accounts of his own practice, rose to 
be a Marshal of France ! 

Some other examples of the same stratagem prove how widely the 
custom entered into the warfare of the European nations. The 
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governor of Terouanne, besieged by the forces of the Emperor 
Charles V., having forgotten in a negotiation for a capitulation to 
stipulate for a suspension of arms, the town was surprised during 
the conference, pillaged, and utterly destroyed.' And Feuquitres, a 
French general of Louis XIV., and the writer of a book of military 
memoirs which ran through several editions, tells us how he sur- 
prised a place called Kreilsheim in 1688: “I could not have taken 
this place by force, surrounded as it was with a wall and a strong 
enough castle ; but the colonel in command having been imbecile 
enough to come outside the place to parley with me, without 
exacting a promise from me to let him return, I retained him 
and compelled him to order his garrison to surrender itself prisoner 
of war.” 2 And he actually quotes this to show that when it is 
necessary to take a post, all sorts of means should be employed, 
provided they do not dishonour the general who resorts to them, 
as would the failure of his word to the colonel have dishonoured 
himself had the colonel demanded it of him. 

A sounder sense of military honour was displayed by the English 
general, Lord Peterborough, at the siege of Barcelona in 1705. 
Don Velasco had promised to capitulate within a certain number of 
days, in the event of no succour arriving, and he surrendered one 
gate as a proof of his sincerity. During the truce involved in this 
proceeding, the German and Catalonian allies of the English entered 
the town and began that career of plunder and outrage which is the 
constant reward and crown of such military successes. Lord Peter- 
borough undertook to prevent disorder in the town, expel the allied 
soldiery, and return to his position. He was taken at his word, 
acted up to his word, and saved the honour of England. But what 
of that of the allies ? 

It is a fine line that divides a stratagem from an act of perfidy. 
Valerius Maximus denounces as an act of perfidy the conduct of 
Cnzeus Domitius, who, having received the King of the Arverni as a 
guest under the pretence of a colloquy, sent him by sea a prisoner 
to Rome ;* but it is not easy to distinguish it from the actions of 
Montluc or Feuquitres. Vattel lays down the following doctrine on 
the subject ; As humanity compels us to prefer the gentlest means in 
the prosecution of our rights, if we can master a strong place, surprise 
or overcome an enemy by a stratagem or a feint void of perfidy, it 
is better to do so than to have resort to a bloody siege or the carnage 
of a battle. He expressly excludes perfidy ; but might not Polyzenus 

1 Liskenne, Brdliothique Historique et Militaire, iii. 845. 
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have defended it on precisely the same humanitarian grounds as 
those by which Vattel justifies the more ordinary stratagems? Might 
not an act of perfidy equally prevent a siege or a battle? If we are 
justified in contending for our rights by force, it is hard to say that we 
may not do so by fraud ; but it is still harder to distinguish the kinds 
and the limits of such fraud, or to say where it ceases to be lawful. 

And to this length did Polyzenus apparently go, as we see in the 
cases of downright perfidy which he includes in his collection of 
stratagems. The Locrians swore to observe a treaty with the Sicilians 
so long as they trod the earth they then walked on, or carried their 
heads on their shoulders ; the next day they threw away the heads 
of garlic which they had carried under their cloaks on their shoulders, 
and the earth the~ had strewn in their shoes, and began a general 
massacre of the Sicilians.'_ The Campanians, having agreed to sur- 
render half their arms, cut them in half, and so virtually surrendered 
nothing.” Paches, the Athenian, says Frontinus, having promised 
personal safety to his enemies on condition of their laying down 
their arms, or, as he termed it, their vom, slew all those who, having 
laid down their arms, still retained the zron clasps in their cloaks.’ 

By these means it is undoubtedly possible to gain that advantage 
over your enemy which, according to every theory of war, it is the 
paramount object of hostilities to obtain; for it has been too often 
forgotten that a nation’s honour and character, which an enlightened 
patriotism should value higher than the mere earth on which it feeds 
and treads, is sacrificed and impaired whenever a treaty is taken by one 
of the parties to it to have been made in another sense from that which 
was clearly understood by both parties to have constituted its spirit 
at the time of making it. What an eternal stain rests, for instance, on 
the memory of Francis I., who, before signing the Treaty of Madrid, 
by which he swore, in return for his liberty, to restore the Duchy of 
Burgundy, and to return a prisoner to Spain if he failed to do so, made 
a formal protest beforehand, in the presence of some friends, that the 
oath he was about to take was involuntary and therefore void, and 
broke it the moment he was free. And this was the man whose 
memory is associated with the famous saying after the battle of Pavia: 
* All is lost save honour.” What he really said after that event, in 
a letter to his mother, was this: “All is lost save my honour and 
my life, which is safe,” and the letter went on at length, much more in 
keeping with the character of that monarch.‘ His life indeed he 
saved; his honour he lost for ever. 

! vi, 22. 2 vi. 35. iv. J, 87. 

* FE. Fournier, Z’Esprit dans [ Histoire, 145-150. 
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It was agreed at the Brussels Conference that resort to every pos- 
sible method of obtaining information about the forces or country of 
an enemy should count as a fair military stratagem ; and, indeed, 
with the subject of the deceitful side of war the military theory and 
treatment of spies occupies no inconsiderable place. 

Vattel is again as good an exponent as we can have of what 
international law teaches on this subject. It is not contrary to the 
law of nations (such is his argument) to seduce one of the hostile 
side to turn spy, nor to bribe a governor to deliver a town, because 
such actions do not, like the use of poison or assassination, strike at 
the common welfare and safety of mankind. Suc’ actions are the 
common episodes of every war. But that they are not in themselves 
honourable or compatible with a good conscience is proved by the 
fact that generals who resort to such means never boast of them ; 
and, if they are at all excusable, it is only in the case of a very just 
war, when there is no other way of saving a country from ruin at the 
hands of lawless conquerors. A sovereign has no right to require 
the services of a spy from any of his subjects, but he may hold out 
the temptation of reward to mercenary souls; and if a governor is 
willing to sell himself and offer us a town for money, should we 
scruple to take advantage of his crime, and to get without danger 
what we have a right to get by force? At the same time a spy may 
rightly be put to death, because it is the only way we have of guarding 
against the mischief he may do us.' 

Frederick the Great of Prussia was a contemporary of Vattel, and 
in November 1760 he published some military instructions for the 
use of his generals which, in the matter of spies, was based on a 
wider practical knowledge of the matter than of course belonged to 
the more pacific publicist. He classified spies into ordinary spies, 
double spies, spies of distinction, and spies by compulsion. By 
double spies he meant spies who also pretended to be in the service 
of the side they betrayed. By spies of distinction he meant officers 
of Hussars, whose services he had found useful under the peculiar 
circumstances of the Austrian campaign. When he could not 
procure himself spies among the Austrians, owing to the careful 
guard which their light troops kept round their camp, the idea 
occurred to him, and he acted on it with success, of utilising the 
suspension of arms that was customary after a skirmish between 
Hussars, to make those officers the means of conducting an epistolary 
correspondence with the officers on the other side. Spies by com- 
pulsion he explained in this way : “When you wish to convey false 
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information to an enemy, you take a trustworthy soldier and compel 
him to pass to the enemy’s camp to report there all that you wish the 
enemy to believe ; you also send by him letters to excite the troops 
to desertion.” And in the event of its being impossible to obtain 
information about the enemy, this distinguished child of Mars pre- 
scribes the following military recipe : Choose some rich citizen, whd 
has land and wife and children, and another man disguised as his 
servant or coachman, who understands the enemy’s language. Force 
the former to take the latter with him to the enemy’s camp to com- 
plain of injuries sustained, threatening him that if he fail to bring the 
man back with him after having stayed long enough for the desired 
object, his wife and children shall be hanged and his house burnt. “I 
was myself constrained,” adds this great warrior, “ to have recourse 
to this method, when we were encamped at ——, and it succeeded.” ! 

Such were the military ethics of the great philosopher and king, 
whose character in the closer intimacy of biography proved so dis- 
agreeablea revelation to Carlyle. Pagan antiquity might be searched 
in vain for practice or sentiments so ignoble. Sertorius, the Roman 
captain, was one of the greatest masters of stratagem in the world, 
yet how different his language from that of the great Frederick. 
* A man,” he said, “who has any dignity of feeling should conquer 
with honour, and not use any base means even to save his life.” 

From the sentiments of Frederick the Great regarding spies, we may 
pass to those of our own time, taking the greatest military genius 
of recent times in England as an exponent of undeniable authority. 
From Lord Wolseley’s “Soldier's Pocket-Book” may be gained 
some insight as to the manner in which a spy in an enemy’s camp 
may correspond with the hostile general. The best way is to send 
a peasant with a letter written on very thin paper, which may be 
rolled up so tightly as to be portable in a quill an inch and a half 
long, and this precious quill may be hidden in the hair or beard, or 
in a hollow made at the end of a walking-stick. It is also a good 
plan to write secret correspondence in lemon-juice across a news- 
paper or the leaves of a New Testament ; it is then safe against 
discovery, and will become legible when held before a fire or near a 
red iron. 

“As a nation,” says the same writer, “we are bred up to feel 
it a disgrace even to succeed by falsehood ; the word spy conveys 
something as repulsive as slave ; we will keep hammering along with 
the conviction that honesty is the best policy, and that truth always 
wins in the long run. These pretty little sentiments do well for a 

1 Liskenne, v. 233-4. 
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child’s copy-book, but a man who acts upon them had better sheathe 
his sword for ever.”! What is this but saying that a military man 
must so far stoop from the ordinary level of moral rectitude that he 
shall be ready to trifle with truth and think full scorn of honesty? 
And then the question is, Had not a man better sheathe his sword 
for ever, or rather not enter upon a profession where he will have to 
regard the common principles of right and wrong as so much pretty 
sentiment only fit for the copy-book ? 

Since, therefore, we have the authority of Vattel, of Frederick the 
Great, and Lord Wolseley that spies may or even must be employed 
in war, and that, be the trickery or bribery never so mean that 
procures their services, no discredit reflects itself upon those generals 
who use them—it is impossible not to notice it as one of the chief 
anomalies in existing military usages that, although a general has an 
unlimited right to avail himself of the services of a spy or a traitor, 
the penalty for acting in either of the latter capacities is death. The 
capital penalty is not of itself any test of the moral character of the 
action to which it is affixed, for the service of a fire-ship, which 
demanded the most desperate bravery, used to be undertaken in the 
face of capital punishment. Moreover, some of the most famous 
names in military history have not hesitated to act as spies, Sertorius 
was honoured by Marius with the usual rewards of signal valour for 
having learnt the language of the Gauls and gone as a spy among 
them disguised in their dress. The French general Custine entered 
Mayence in the disguise of a butcher. Catinat spiedout the strength 
of Luxembourg in the costume of a coal-heaver. Montluc entered 
Perpignan as a cook, and only resolved never again to serve as a spy 
because the narrowness of his escape convinced him, not that it was a 
service of too much dishonour, but a service of too much danger. 

The custom of killing spies is an old Roman one,’ and, indeed, 
seems to have prevailed all the world over. Nevertheless there have 
been exceptions even to that. Scipio Africanus had some Cartha- 
ginian spies who were brought before him led through the camp, and 
then dismissed under escort, and with the polite inquiry whether 
they had examined everything to their satisfaction.® 

The consul Levinus is said to have dealt in the same way with 
some spies that were taken, and so did Xerxes by some Greek 


1 Soldier's Pocket-Book, 81. 

? Polyzenus, viii. 16, 8, Lege Romanorum jubente hostium exploratores 
interficere.” 

* Livy, xxx. 29. According to Polyzenus, he gave them a dinner and sent 
them back with instructions to tell what they had seen ; viii. 16, 8. 
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detectives. At the famous siege of Antwerp in 1584-5, when 4 
Brabant spy was brought before the Prince of Parma, the latter gave 
orders that he should be shown all the works connected with the 
wonderful bridge that he was then constructing across the Scheldt, 
and then sent him back to the besieged city with these words : “Go 
and tell those who sent you what you have seen. Tell them that I 
firmly intend either to bury myself beneath the ruin of this bridge or 
by means of it to pass into your city.” 

There is a clear middle course between both extremes. Instead 
of being shot or sent away scot free, a spy might fairly be made a 
prisoner of war. Suggestions in this sense were made at the Brussels 
Conference on the Laws of War. The Spanish delegate proposed that 
the custom of hanging or shooting detected spies should be abolished, 
and the custom be substituted of interning them as prisoners of war 
during the continuance of hostilities. The Belgian delegate proposed 
that in no case should they be put to death without trial; and it was 
even sought to establish a distinction between the deserts of the really 
patriotic and the merely mercenary spy. The feeling in fact made 
itself clearly visible, that an act of which a general might fairly avail 
himself could not in common justice be regarded as criminal in the 
agent. Between a general and a spy the common-law rule of prin- 
cipal and agent plainly holds good: “ He who acts through another 
acts through himself.” In a case of espionage either both principal 
and agent are guilty of a criminal act, or neither is. If the spy as 
such violates the laws of war, so does the general who employs him; 
and either deserves the same punishment. Were it not so, a general 
who should hire a bravo to assassinate an enemy would incur no 
moral blame, nor could he be held to act outside the boundary 
of lawful and honourable hostilities. 

In some other respects the Brussels Conference displayed the 
vagueness of sentiment that prevails about the use of spiesin war. It 
was agreed between all the Powers that no one should be considered 
as a spy but one who secretly or under false pretences sought to obtain 
information for the enemy in occupied districts ; that military men 
collecting such information within the zone of hostile operations 
should not be regarded as spies if it were possible to recognise their 
military character ; and that military men, and even civilians, if their 
proceedings were open, charged with despatches should not, if cap- 
tured, be treated as spies ; nor individuals who carried despatches 
orkept up communications between different parts of an army through 
the air in balloons. The German delegate proposed, with regard to 
balloons, that those who sailed in them might be first of all summoned 
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to descend, then fired at if they refused, and if captured be treated 
as prisoners, not as spies. The rejection of his proposal implies that 
by the laws of modern war a balloonist is liable to be shot as a spy ; 
so that, from the point of view of personal danger, the service of a 
balloon becomes doubly heroic. The Brussels Conference settled 
nothing, owing to the withdrawal of England from that attempt to 
settle by agreement between the nations the laws that should govern 
hostilities between them ; but from what was on that occasion agreed 
to or rejected may be gathered the prevalent practice of European 
warfare. Is it then not a little remarkable that for the dangerous 
service of espionage a different justice should be meted out to 
civilians and to military men ; and that a patriot who risks his life in 
a balloon should also risk it in the same way as a spy, a deserter, or 
a traitor ? 
_ But whatever be the fate of a spy, and in spite of distinguished 
precedents to the contrary, men of honour will always instinctively 
shrink from a service which involves falsehood from beginning to 
end. The sentiment is doubtless praiseworthy ; but what is the 
moral difference between entering a town as a spy and the military 
service of winning it by surprise? What, for instance, shall we think 
of the Spanish officers and soldiers who, dressed as peasants and with 
baskets of nuts and apples on their arms, gained possession of 
Amiens in 1597 by spilling the contents of their baskets and then 
slaying the sentinels as they scrambled to pick them up?! What of 
the officers who, in the disguise of peasants and women, and con- 
cealing daggers and pistols, got possession of Ulm for the Elector of 
Bavaria? What of the French who, in Dutch costume, and by sup- 
plications in Dutch to be granted a refuge from a pursuing enemy, sur- 
prised a fort in Holland in 1672?? What of Prince Eugene, who took 
the fortress of Breysach by sending in a large force concealed in hay- 
carts under the conduct of two hundred officers disguised as peasants ?% 
What of the Chevalier Bayard, who, having learnt from a spy the 
whereabouts of a detachment of Venetian infantry, went by night to 
the village where they slept, and with his men slew all but three out 
of some three hundred men as they ran out of their houses? What of 
Callicratidas the Cyrenzean, who begged the commander of a fort to 
receive four sick soldiers, and sent them in on their beds with an 
escort of sixteen soldiers, so that they easily overpowered the guards 
and won the place for their general?> What of Phalaris, who, having 
petitioned for the hand of the commandant’s daughter, overcame the 
1 Watson’s Philip LZ, iii. 311. ? Liskenne, iii. 840. 
* Hoffmann, Ariegslist, 15. * Petitot’s Adémoires de la France, xv. 317. 
5 Polyzenus, ii. 27. 
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garrison by sending in soldiers dressed as women servants, and pur- 
porting to bear presents to his betrothed?! What of Feuquitres, 
who, whilst pretending to lead a German force and praying for shelter 
from a snowstorm, affixed his pétards to the gates of Neuborg, and, 
having taken the town, put the whole of the garrison of 650 men to 
the sword ? ? 

In what respect do such actions, which are the every-day 
stratagems of a campaign, and count as perfectly fair, differ from the 
false pretences which constitute the iniquity of the spy? In this 
respect only—that whilst he bears his danger alone, in the case of a 
surprise it is distributed among numbers. 

And, in point of fact, there was a time when the service of a sure 
prise and that of espionage were so far regarded as the same that by 
the laws of war death was not only the allotted portion of the captured 
spy, but of all who were caught in an endeavour to take a place by sur- 
prise. The rule, according to Vattel, was not changed, nor the soldiers 
who were captured in a surprise regarded or treated as prisoners of 
war, till the year 1597, when, Prince Maurice having failed in an 
attempt to take Venloo by surprise, and having lost some of his men, 
who were put to death for that offence, the new rule that has since 
prevailed was agreed upon by both sides for the sake of their future 
mutual immunity from that peril. 

The usual rule laid down to distinguish a bad from a good 
stratagem is that in the latter there is no violation of an expressly 
or tacitly pledged faith. The violation of a conference, a truce, or a 
treaty has always therefore been reprobated, however commonly 
practised. But certain occurrences of history suggest the feasibility 
of corresponding stratagems which cannot be judged by so simple a 
formula, and which therefore are of still uncertain right. 

The first stratagem of this kind that suggests itself is that of | 
forgery. Hannibal, having defeated and slain the Roman general 
Marcellus, and thereby become possessed of his seal, the Romans found 
it necessary to despatch messages to all their garrison towns that 
no more attention should be paid to orders purporting to come from 
Marcellus. The precedent suggests the use of forged despatches as a 
weapon of war. To obtain in time of peace, for use in time of war, the 
signatures of men likely to be hostile commanders, would obviously 
be of immense military service for purposes either of defence or 
aggression. The stratagem would be dishonourable in the highest 
degree ; but, unfortunately, the standard of measurement in such 
cases is rather their effectiveness than their abstract morality. 


1 Polyzenus v. I, 4. 2 Memoirs, ch. xix, 
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The second stratagem of the sort is the stratagem of false 
intelligence. To what extent is it lawful to deceive an enemy by 
downright falsehood? The Chevalier Bayard, “without fear or 
reproach,” when besieged by the Imperialists in Méziéres, contrived to 
make the enemy raise the siege by sending a messenger with letters 
containing false information destined to fall into the hands of the 
enemy. In war the indirect falsehood naturally receives more 
credence than the direct; but it can scarcely be thought to be 
morally better. The invention of the telegraph has increased the 
means of deceiving an enemy by false intelligence, and was freely so 
used in the Civil War of the United States. It is said to be better 
to secure the services of a few telegraph operators in a hostile country 
than to have dozens of ordinary spies ; and for this reason, according 
to the author of the “‘Soidier’s Pocket-Book”: “ Before or during an 
action an enemy may be deceived to any extent by means of such 
men ; messages can be sent ordering him to concentrate upon wrong 
points, or, by giving him false information, you may induce him to 
move as you wish.” 

Another stratagem is suggested by the conduct of the Prince of 
Orange, who, having detected in one of his own secretaries a spy in 
the service of the Prince of Luxembourg, forced him to write a letter 
containing such information as enabled himself to effect a march he 
wished to conceal. Might not, then, prisoners of war be used for the 
same compulsory service? For a spy just as much as a soldier is a 
recognised and accredited military agent, and, if the former may be 
made the channel of falsehood, why not the prisoner of war? The 
Romans made use of the latter to acquire information about their 
enemy’s plans, if in no other way, by torture or the threat of it ; the 
Germans forced some of their French prisoners to perform certain 
military services connected with carrying on their campaign—would it 
be therefore unfair to make use of them as the Prince of Orange 
made use of his secretary ? 

To such questions there is no answer from the international law 
writers. Still less is there any authoritative military doctrine 
concerning them, and, if the stratagems in debate are excluded from 
“good” war by the military honour of to-day, the above study of 
warlike artifices has been made to little purpose if it has not taught 
us how changeable and capricious that standard is, and of what 
marvellous adjustment it is capable. 

It were a treat at which the gods themselves might smile to see 
and hear a moral philosopher and a military officer brought into 
conference together concerning the stratagems permissible in war. 
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Let the reader imagine them trying to distribute in just and equal 
parts the due share of blame attaching severally to the following 
agents—to the man who betrays his country or his cause for gold, and 
the general who tempts him to his crime or accepts it gladly ; to the 
man who serves as a spy, to the general who on the one side sends 
him as a spy, and to the general who on the other side hangs 
him as a spy; to the man who discovers the strength of a town in the 
disguise of a butcher, and to his fellow-soldiers who enter it disguised 
as peasants or under the plea of shelter from sickness or a snow- 
storm ; to the man who gains an advantage by propagating false 
intelligence, and the man who does so by the use of forged de- 
spatches ; to the man who, like Scipio, plays at negotiations for peace 
in order the better to spy out and avail himself of an enemy’s weak- 
ness, and the man who makes offers of treason to an enemy in order 
the more easily to take him at a disadvantage—and the conclusion 
will be not unlikely to occur to him, when he shudders at the possible 
length and futility of that imaginary disputation, that, whatever havoc 
is caused by a state of war to life, to property, to wealth, to family 
affections, to domestic honour, it is a havoc absolutely incomparable 
to that which it produces among the received moral principles of 
mankind. ‘The military code regarding the fair and legitimate use 
of fraud and deception has nothing whatever in common with the 
ordinary moral code of civil life, the principles openly professed in it 
being so totally foreign to our simplest rules of upright and worthy 
conduct that in any other than the fighting classes of our civilised 
societies they would not be advocated for very shame, nor listened 
to for a moment without resentment. 

J. A. FARRER. 
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WALLENSTEIN. 


HERE are many aspects under which it is interesting to 

contemplate the complex, grandiose soldier-politician who is 

one of the strangest and most mysterious figures of the picturesque 

seventeenth century; and there are ample materials for many 
thoughts about Wallenstein. 

The great problem for the student is, how far Wallenstein was 
only selfishly ambitious ; or how far he was truly great, actuated by 
motives which transcended personal aims, and which had for object 
the good of his country and the service of humanity. We want to 
understand the true value of this dark, perplexing, colossal figure, 
which towers so loftily, in gloomy grandeur and in mysterious mean- 
ing, above the wars, the politics, the intrigues, of his distracted land 
and turbulent time. 

Of his capacity as politician, or as warrior, there can be but little 
question. What, then, were the motives which impelled this born 
leader of men to act as he did act? His failure in ultimate success 
is, it must be recollected, to be attributed to the murder which cut 
short his action. Had he lived he would, probably, have changed 
the current of European events; and he might have produced 
beneficial results which would have rendered his reputation clear and 
far-shining, resplendent in glory, and duly honoured by history. 

In any attempt to portray and analyse that dark, picturesque, 
complex Wallenstein, who certainly remains always majestic, if not 
always certainly great, it is natural to begin by regarding him under 
the dim, mystic starlight of astrology. Johann Kepler worked out 
the horoscope of the remarkable infant born at 4 p.m. on September 
14, 1583. The great astronomer, who, like most of the men of 
science of his time, was also partly an astrologer, points out that 
Wallenstein was born under$a combination of Saturn and, Jupiter, 
both in the “ first house,” or astrological house of life. Saturn, the 
“swart star,” inspires melancholy, wild thought, dark ambition, 
contempt of human authority, disregard of religion ; and induces an 
absence of human tenderness and softness. Men born under 
Saturn are quarrelsome, impatient, haughty ; but when they are also 
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under the counter-influence of brilliant Jupiter, there is ground for 
hope that such dark and dangerous characteristics will soften and 
brighten with the progress of the years; while the regal planet 
develops a thirst for glory and for power, lends defiant daring, 
and inspires reckless courage. The combination of saturnine and 
jovialistic influences promises greatness, but predicts danger. A 
man born under this joint aspect will play a lofty part, will do great 
deeds, will provoke mighty enemies ; but will, in the main, prevail 
and rule. It is a combination which points to a great career and 
fortune. Elizabeth of England was born under the same astral 
aspect. Wallenstein’s high path of life seems lighted always by the 
stars ; and behind his majestic figure we fancy always great planets 
gleaming out of skiey darkness. 

When first the young hero awoke to ambition, he could hardly 
do other than seek to serve the Emperor. The Envpire was splendid 
and supreme. It was the overwhelming force in disunited Germany. 
It possessed tradition, wealth, and the support of the Church. It 
was, indeed, like an iceberg in spring, undermined beneath the 
water-line, but towering in terrible majesty above the warring 
waves. Wallenstein was, in the opening of his career, impelled 
chiefly, if not solely, by ambition. His nobler aims were to grow 
out of his experience of life, war, and politics. It needed’ time to 
develop his higher individualism out of his lower self. Success 
cleared his mind of self-seeking. It was most natural that the poor 
young Bohemian noble, aspiring as adventurous, should devote his 
sword to the service of the magnificent and munificent House of 
Austria. The eager young soldier could see only the surface, and 
could not read the hidden signs of the troublous times. He wanted 
to succeed by joining himself to success. He wished for reward 
from the power most capable of royally recompensing ability. 
Conscious of his own supreme power, he judged—and from his then 
point of view judged rightly—that Ferdinand would recognise his 
valour and his talents by honours, titles, ample pay. Nominally a 
Catholic, his nature was not religious. He had noclear convictions, 
and was politician rather than theologian. He turned deaf ears 
towards the music of the spheres, though he bent credulous eyes 
upon the fate-ruling stars. If his soul had a Heaven, he pierced 
into that Heaven no deeper than to its stars. 


Many a one 
Owes to his country his religion ; 
And in another would as strongly grow, 
Had but his nurse or mother taught him so. 
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But the man was magnanimous and was no bigot. He had 
insight into the truth of things, and he saw that Vienna could never 
succeed in extirpating irrepressible Protestantism in Germany. The 
Thirty Years’ War was concluded upon the basis upon which 
Wallenstein worked. Peace was produced by adopting the princi- 
ples for which he bled. He learned to distrust the Emperor, to 
detest the prejudices and superstitions of priest-led Vienna. The 
influence of priestly intrigue and of court cabal grew hateful to him. 
He was weary of ambition ; for himself he had nothing more to 
desire ; and he strove for a peace which should accord equal rights 
to Protestant and to Catholic. The Peace of Westphalia enacted 
all that Wallenstein had striven for; but that peace was concluded 
in 1648, and Wallenstein was murdered in 1634. Exhausted Vienna 
was compelled to make a peace which granted the great thing which 
Germany needed ; but the years between 1634 and 1648 were a 
time of waste and wanton bloodshed, of devastating wars, and of 
uncounted human misery and loss. Another proof of Wallenstein’s 
sagacity is that in 1648 the Swedes had acquired a strong hold 
in Germany; while French conquests included Austrian Alsatia, 
Strasburg, Philipsburg, Metz, Toul, Verdun. Had peace been 
concluded in 1634, neither Sweden nor France would have made 
such conquests of German territory. 

The Emperor could well afford to be liberal in paying the price 
of blood to the conspirators who assassinated Friedland ; for the 
extent of the Duke’s confiscated property was enormous. His widow 
received only the small estate of Neuschoss ; his only child, Maria 
Elizabeth, married, after the murder of her father, a Count Kaunitz ; 
Wallenstein’s heir sank into obscurity. 

The death of Wallenstein aroused great controversy in Italy. 
Von Ranke found in the Corsini library, “ Difesa sopra la morte di 
Waldstain ;” “Il lamento di Alberto Waldstain con S. Ma. Cesarea; ” 
“ Causa e morte di Walstain.” 

The Italian tendency is to exculpate him, an old man, without 
heirs male, from any conspiracy to attain the Imperial throne for 
himself. They thought in Italy that, had Wallenstein entertained 
the ideas and projects attributed to him, he would have proceeded 
more in the manner of Cesar Borgia. Speech in Italy was then 
comparatively free ; but in the Imperial domains it was strictly 
restrained. The Court published, in October 1634, a “ Report,” in 
which Wallenstein is accused of a conspiracy of a worse character 
than that of Catiline. The more than doubtful evidence of 
Khevenhiller and of Sesyma Raschin was freely used to criminate 
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the dead general. Nothing was allowed to be published except by 
authority ; and authority exerted itself to the utmost to blacken the 
character, and to distort the motives, of the great man that it had 
executed without trial by means of murder. 

Living in a time of dissimulation and intrigue, the mind of 
Wallenstein had acquired a tortuous bent ; and his sinuous negoti- 
ations have dene much to throw doubt upon the singleness of his 
aim or the purity of his purpose. He had not the “single eye” ; 
nor was he too great for complicated policy. His trail is often 
difficult to follow ; but it seems clear that, with time, and great 
responsibility, his vision became clearer and his objects became 
national, He rose on stepping stones of his dead self to higher 
things. His late devotion to the right cause was punished by 
murder; and the efforts of his «enemies to confuse evidence have 
tended to leave his name and fame as problems in history; and yet 
it seems to me that his motives may be traced, and that he rose— 
towards the end of his career—to bea man who may fairly be called 
great. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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LTALIAN FOLK SONGS. 


HE fact that the highest order of poetry is the product of 

an early stage of civilisation seems at first sight a singular 
anomaly, but is easily explained if we remember that only in that 
phase of society has it a genuine function to fulfil. It is then nota 
conventional or ornamental form of diction, but the only one possible 
to a mind charged with ideas never expressed, and incapable of 
expression in the ordinary language in use around it. It is the 
struggle for utterance of thoughts which must be conveyed by figures 
and metaphors, because primitive speech, dealing only with material 
facts, has no ready-made symbols for them. ‘Fhe poet is, in short, 
the man who is ahead of his language, the pioneer of thought into 
hitherto unexplored fields of conquest ; and his powerful imagination 
thus forging the instrument with which it works, stamps it with its 
own creative impress, giving language a directness and vitality of 
which all subsequent graces of diction are but insipid adulterations. 
Only in the early youth of speech could the Psalms of David, the 
lliad of Homer, or the Divine Comedy of Dante have been pro- 
duced. 

All primitive peoples use the language of poetry when they seek 
to convey abstract ideas uncoined as yet into the ordinary currency 
of their spoken idiom. ‘Thus the Zulu, who has no way of express- 
ing qualities apart from the objects possessing them, can only do so 
by comparisons. If a thing is round, he says “ it is like a ball” ;_ if 
a man is straight, “he is like an assegai.” A particular kind of 
spotted cotton is known amongst them as “the Pleiades,” and 
gradations of colour are described by the names of different sorts of 
beads forming the currency of the country. When Cetewayo, in 
answer to a deputation, said “that to introduce spirits into a country 
was to steal the brains of the people,” he used the language of 
Shakespeare, and was a poet without intending it. 

The Irish peasant, in similar fashion, uses terms of expression in 
speaking his own rude language which might be transferred to an 
epic poem. The grandfather of the present writer having lost his 
way among the mountains of Killarney, on requesting a peasant to 
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direct him to the path, was answered in an Irish sentence, of which 
the following line is a literal rendering :— 

“ Where yonder mountain’s brow the drop from heaven divides.” 
Even translated into English the Irish turns of thought are often 
singularly forcible and expressive, like the following phrase, in which 
a roadside beggar in the south of Ireland used to solicit the alms of 
passers-by, “ for a poor blind man under a lonesome cloud of dark- 
ness.” The misery of the bereavement of sight could scarcely be 
more strikingly expressed. 

It is the spontaneousness and sincerity attaching to whatever 
supplies a genuine want, as opposed to the artificial coinages of 
eclecticism, that gives its special value to popular poetry, as an index 
to national character. Italian song is peculiarly suggestive in this 
respect, as it has remained almost entirely the pure tradition of the 
people, little, if at all, affected by external or literary influences. 
It thus faithfully mirrors the tastes and tendencies of the different 
populations inhabiting the peninsula, which may be roughly divided 
into two classes typified in the Tuscan and the Piedmontese, while 
Sicily, from the peculiar vicissitudes of her history, is, in respect of 
poetry, the meeting ground of both. 

The broad line of demarcation between the races on the hither 
and farther side of the Po is strongly marked in the popular poetry 
of these two sections of the country. The songs in the subalpine 
dialects, in their greater rapidity of thought, definiteness of subject, 
and simplicity of diction, reflect a type of character practical, resolute, 
energetic, closely akin to that of northern peoples ; while in the 
mid-Italian lyrics, with their limitation of idea, generally to a single 
aspect of the theme, their delicate analysis of feeling, and inex- 
haustible fertility of decorative language, we can trace the subtler 
genius and more reflective temperament of a southern race. Classed 
respectively as songs of action and of emotion, the one may be held 
to express energy, the other sensibility, in the people from whom they 
spring. 

The folk-songs of Piedmont! are almost exclusively of a dramatic 
character, narrating historical or legendary incidents in brief con- 
densed language—very frequently in the form of dialogue. Now, of 
this narrative poetry there is not a trace elsewhere, from the Alps to 
the Faro, in the living lore of the people, though that it once existed 
amongst them, and has died out, is proved by the copies of old poems 


1 It is worthy of remark that this portion of Italy, so fertile in other kinds of 
talent, has never produced a great dramatist, with the single exception of Plautus, 
whose claim to originality has been disputed, 
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of this character still extant in libraries and museums. As Signor 
Rubieri says, speaking of historical poetry, ‘while the subalpine 
wrote nothing, but remembered much, the Tuscans wrote much, 
but remembered nothing.” 

In Tuscany we have narrative entirely replaced by introspective 
poetry, describing the poet’s own state of mind or external things in 
relation to it, the beloved object transfigured by his fancy, or some 
aspect of nature reflecting his mood at the moment. In Sicily alone 
do the two classes of poetry exist to any large extent side by side, 
for while it has, like Piedmont, a large stock of legendary and 
historical verse, it has, in common with Tuscany, an equally rich 
supply of canzoni or detached emotional stanzas. But while the 
latter are the early and spontaneous growth of the soil, the former 
are obviously of later and probably foreign origin. Their presence 
is doubtless due to Provengal influence, which, felt in Piedmont 
from geographical contiguity, was exercised in Sicily through the 
sway of a northern dynasty, of whom one sovereign, Frederick IL, 
was himself a trouveur of no mean order. Thus, through the entire 
of the peninsula of Italy, it is only at the foot of the Alps that we 
find the versified narrative or ballad, so dear to northern taste. 

The most remarkable of these ballads is that widely diffused one 
which, under the title of Donna Lombarda, recounts the end of the 
tragic-fated Rosamond, captive and consort of Alboin, king of the 
Italian Lombards. Outraged by her tyrant by being compelled to 
drink from a cup made from the skull of her father, the king of the 
Gepidz, slain in battle, she avenged herself by her husband’s murder, 
concerted with his shield-bearer, Helmichus, or Elmegiso, with 
whom she fled to Ravenna, taking with her a quantity of jewels and 
treasure. Here her beauty and wealth excited the cupidity of the 
Byzantine prefect, Longinus, who persuaded her to rid herself of 
Helmichus by a cup of poison presented to him on leaving the bath. 
Helmichus drank, but, suspecting the nature of the draught before 
finishing it, compelled the traitress to drain the remainder. It is 
this closing episode in the career of the fatal “ Lombard Woman” 
that the ballad narrates :— 


Lovest thou me, Lombard woman, 
Lovest thou me, lovest thou me? 
What must I do? to a husband 
Wedded I be, wedded I be. 
Perish thy mate ! Lombard woman, 
Slain, and by thee, slain, and by thee, 
What must I do that he perish, 
Slain, and by me, slain, and by me? 
E2 
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Listen and learn in what manner 
Slain he shall be, slain he shall be. 
Close by the house, in the garden 
Hideth a snake, hideth a snake. 
Take thou its head and to powder 
Grind it and break, grind it and break. 
In the black wine then infuse it, 
Fill the cup high, fill the cup high. 
Your husband will come home from hunting 
Thirsty and dry, thirsty and dry. 
Pour me some wine, Lombard woman, 
With thirst I pine, with thirst I pine. 
What hast thou done, Lombard woman ? 
Turbid the wine, turbid the wine. 
*Twas but the sea-wind at even 
Stirred the lees up, stirred the lees up. 
Drink then thyself, Lombard woman, 
Drain thou the cup, drain thou the cup. 
What shall I do since this moment 
No thirst have I, no thirst have I. 
By my sword’s point thou shalt drink it, 
Drain the cup dry, drain the cup dry. 
One drop from the goblet she hath ta’en— 
Pale grows the Lombard woman’s cheek. 
A second drop hath she drunk amain- - 
The Lombard woman a priest doth seek. 
A third drop drinks she, and help were vain— 
Let the Lombard woman her grave bespeak. 


Count Nigra, who has made this ballad the subject of a special 
study,' believes it to date from the same epoch as the event it 
chronicles—that is, the sixth century. Notwithstanding its archaic 
style, and the rudeness of the dialects in which it is transmitted, it is 
a fine remnant of early popular poetry, and is not without an element 
of tragic power in the swiftness with which the action hurries to the 
close. It exists, with very trifling variations, in the principal dialects 
of North Italy, the above translation being from the version current 
in the Canavese district, where Count Nigra describes it as sung to 
a most lugubrious chant probably as old as the words. 

Clotilda, the daughter of Clovis, is the heroine of another his- 
torical ballad, which narrates her ill-treatment at the hands of her 
husband, Amalaric, king of the Visigoths, and the vengeance wreaked 
on him by her three brothers; but the North Italian version of the 
tale is apparently nothing more than a transcript of the Provengal 
rendering of the same subject. 

The military spirit of the Piedmontese is very conspicuous in 


1 Cantt Topola:t Tiemont.s?, Conte Constantino Nigra, 
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their ballad literature, in which the incidents of war and the vicissi- 
tudes of a soldier’s life make a large figure, as in the following 
specimen from the Monferrino dialect! :— 


THE RETURN. 


Speak, fair youth, I prithee say 
From what land dost tidings bring? 

In the wars I’ve been away, 
In the wars a soldiering. 

Prithee tell me, Oh fair youth, 
My true lover did you see ? 

Yes, I’ve seen him in good sooth, 
Though his face was strange to me. 

Gentle youth, pray tell me where 
Thou didst see him, and with whom ? 

At the Abbey of St. Clare, 
Where they bore him to the tomb. 

Prithee, Oh fair youth, declare 
What his garments’ tint and hue. 

White and russet was his wear, 
Like an emperor to view. 

Oh, fair youth, I prithee say 
Was he honoured by his peers ? 

Fifty torches led the way, 
And as many cymbaleers. 

To the earth she sinks tear-laden, 
Sinks to earth in grief and woe. 

Cheer ye, cheer ye, pretty maiden, 
And in me your lover know. 


A common phase of domestic life in Italy is illustrated by ballads 
like the following, expressive of the grievances of a daughter-in-law 
living in the house with her husband’s parents. 


THE DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 


When I lived in my father’s dwelling 
Good macaroni was my food. 
Now I am married there’s no telling 
If macaroni’s bad or good. 
When in my mother’s house I tarried 
On finest paste I used to dine. 
I scarcely know since I am married 
Whether the paste be coarse or fine. 
And while the mistress and her daughter 
The macaroni all devour, 
The son’s poor wife, with pail and water, 
Stays in the corner pots to scour. 





1 Canti e Racconti. Domenico Comparetti, 
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And while the daughter and her mother 
May drink good wine and have their fling, 
The son’s poor wife can drink no other 
Than water from the nearest spring. 

And while the mistress and her daughter 
May go to balls, and dance, and play, 
The son’s poor wife must have it taught her 
To rock the babe the livelong day. 


Indeed, matrimony does not seem to be much in favour with Pied- 
montese lasses, if the following stanzas may be taken as representa- 
tive of their views :— 


SING MERRILY, ALL YE MAIDENS. 


Sing merrily, all ye maidens 
Who are unmarried still, 
For other thoughts, when married, 
And cares, your minds will fill. 
The husband’s father and mother, 
And husband you'll have to please ; 
Must handle distaff and spindle, 
And needle for broideries. 
You'll have your hand on the table 
To cut the paste alway ; 
You'll have your foot on the cradle 
To rock the babe all day. 


The spirit of the French chanson is echoed in these Piedmontese 
lyrics, which have the same incisiveness of style in their brief narra- 
tives, often in the form of dialogue. It is strange, as marking a 
total difference in national character, that the love-ditty proper, the 
staple of central and southern Italian song, should not exist in 
Piedmont, and in the other subalpine dialects only as an obvious 
imitation. In Venice and Istria it has a stamp of greater spontaneity, 
as it is often seasoned with a dash of esfiéglerie characteristic of the 
vivacious natives of the lagoons. The subjoined Venetian serenade 
has its sentiment thus qualified by a touch of ironical self-ridicule :—~ 


False traitress ! Could’st thou but a notion form 
Of all the pains I’ve borne for love of thee ! 
While thou wast in thy chamber close and warm, 
Outside among the shrubs poor I would be ; 
Rosewater then appeared the rain and storm, 
The lightnings love’s own signals seemed to me ; 
The tempest rude a zephyr ’mid the leaves, 
While I was there outside beneath thy eaves. 
Outside, beneath thy eaves I made my bed, 

As coverlet the sky above me spread. 

The door-step as a pillow ‘neath my head. 
Alack, poor me ! how hard the life I led! 
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A cradle song or inna Nanna from the Istrian dialect may serve 
as a specimen of this class of song, generally consisting of rhymes 
with little or no meaning :— 

I told you before and I tell you so still, 

My baby will soon go to sleep, yes he will. 
Little by little off he’ll go 

Like wood that’s green near a fire that’s low. 
The green wood never in flames doth start, 
Care of his father’s and mother’s heart. 

The green wood never sends sparks on high : 
Sleep my heart, sleep my hope, hush a bye. 


But it is in Tuscany that we find the characteristic spirit of Italian 
folk-verse typified and concentrated. The poetry of this race, who 
“lisp in numbers,” consists of endless variations on the inexhaustible 
theme of love, all constructed on a prescribed model, and cast in a 
traditional mould. It is the utterance of generations of youthful 
hearts, ranging through infinite gradations of tenderness rather than 
of passion, that meets us in these exquisite word-harmonies, all tuned 
to the same key, and inspired by the same dominant motive. The 
Tuscan “ Rispetti,” or love-greetings, are almost invariably cast in 
the octave stanza, composed of two pairs of alternate and two of 
consecutive rhymes—the latter prettily styled, rime daciate (kissing 
rhymes). The idea expressed in the first pair of these closing lines 
is repeated in the second with an inversion of phraseology, in the 
following fashion :— 

With thy fair mien and ways, speech fairer still, 
Thou raisest me to life and then dost kill. 


With thy fair speech, and fairer mien and ways, 
Thou killest me, and then to life dost raise. 


The antiquity of this form of versification is proved by the direc- 
tion appended to one of the old lauds published in 1485, “to be 
sung like the Rispetti”—that is, to the same melody or chant. Every 
phase of the tender passion is expressed in these stanzas ; nor need 
quarrelsome lovers be at a loss for a vehicle for their feelings, since 
there are “ Dispetti” ready-made to hand for the purpose, to say 
nothing of “ Disperate,” “Contra-disperate,” and “ Scampanate.” 
Here is an example of the mildly reproachful stanza, addressed by a 
maiden to a fickle swain :— 

Light youth, you do as does the changeful leaf 
That yields and turns to every passing breeze, 


Or like the serpent when her vesture brief 
She sheds, to deck her in fresh liveries, 
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And like the serpent of the earth you be, 
To others kind, but venomous to me ; 
And like the serpent of the earth you are 
At peace with others, but with me at war. 


The language of hyperbolical compliment is common to lovers in 
all climates ; but surely golden tresses have never been more prettily 
praised than in the subjoined apostrophe of the Tuscan peasant :— 


Would’st see thy servant die of love straightway, 
Dress not in curls those shining locks of thine, 
But down along thy shoulders let them stray, 
When they seem skeins of gold from out the mine, 
When they seem skeins of finely threaded gold, 
Fair are the locks, and fair the head they fold, 
When they seem skeins of gold and silk most rare, 
Fair are the locks, and she who combs them fair. 


The tender contradictions of a lover’s fancy are expressed in the 
following address, in which the epic stanza is substituted for the 
ordinary one :— 


Oh flower of beauty, that dost ever blow 
Unchanged, through all the seasons of the year, 
Who looks on thee and doth thy sweetness know 
Hath an unending spring for ever near ; 

Oh flower of beauty, midst the people go, 

And learn how fair to all thou dost appear ; 

Oh flower of beauty, rather hide apart, 

For I alone would know how fair thou art. 


A more sprightly gallant describes his condition in this playful 
and irregular stanza :— 


The thrush that to the forest wings his way, 

Scarce feels the bird-lime ere he helpless lies ; 

The hart that ’mid fresh pasturage doth stray, 

Sees not the hunter till in toils he dies; 

The fish soft-gliding in the stream at play, 

Heeds not the fisher yet becomes his prize. 

So I who love and follow thee enraptured, 

At once with hook, and snare, and lime, am captured ; 
So I who follow thee with love unshaken, 

At once with lime, and snare, and hook, am taken. 


The metre of the Rispetti is used for improvisation on all subjects. 
Subjoined is the stanza in which Beatrice di Pian degli Ontani, the 
shepherdess-improvwvisatrice of the Abetone, answered, when ques- 
tioned about her education :— 





My lads and lasses, prithee wonder not 
If my rude song in faulty verses flow, 

For to my house no teachers came, I wot, 
Far less did I to schools for Jearning go ; 
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And would ye know the school I did frequent, 
*Twas round these hills in hail and rain I went. 
And would ye know the study that I made, 
*Twas fetching wood and digging with the spade. 


The “Strambotto” is generally more rude and fragmentary than 
the “ Rispetto,” and seldom completely reproduces the epic stanza 
on which it was originally modelled. ‘Stornelli,” or ‘ Fiori,” are 
ejaculations in song beginning with the invocation of a flower, and 
sung to the dance-music of the Saltarello. Here is an example :~ 

Oh flower of rye, 
From a glad heart now let me sing for joy, 
Once more at peace with my true love am I. 

The singular chant that echoes among the hills of Tuscany, as 
from vineyard to vineyard, and from mountain slope to mountain 
slope, the peasants converse together in its far-heard rhythm, is not 
the music to which any of their popular songs are set. It is the 
versified peasant dramas called Maggi that are sung to these wild 
weird notes, the whole dialogue being sustained on a single musical 
phrase of a few bars, reiterated through a performance that frequently 
lasts four hours. ‘This traditional phrase, with its long-drawn 
recurring cry, is the favourite vehicle of popular utterance throughout 
Tuscany, and to its wailing cadence the peasants in the long summer 
evenings may be heard by the hour together, recounting their joys 
and sorrows, deaths or other incidents of family life, either to an 
audience or in soliloquy. May not Horace and Tibullus have heard 
the same notes, in the rude rhythm in which they describe the 
peasants of Latium as exchanging vituperative epithets, or singing 
behind the plough? Horace, indeed, speaks of this primitive Satur- 
nian metre as having been supplanted by the introduction of 
Greek culture ; but it is possible that it may still linger in these 
highlands amid a people who have seen more revolutions, and been 
less affected by them, than any other race on earth. 

The poetry of the Marches is almost identical with that of Tus- 
cany, as may be seen in the examples of two Rispetti, the one spoken 
by a youth, the other by a maiden :— 

Wit what a grace, sweet maiden, dost thou move ; 
How fair thou art with that bright head of thine ; 
Earth thrills beneath thy foot her joy to prove, 

And trees break into flower, and blossoms shine. 
Thy graceful gait doth call the blossoms out, 

Like roses, that in April blush and pout ; 


Thy bteauteous mien doth bid the flowers appear, 
Like roses, when the summer months are here. 
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Now look ye, what misfortune hath been mine ! 

To have a tongue and yet perforce be mute, 

To pass my own true lad and give no siga, 

To see him—yet be powerless to salute. 

I greeted him indeed in thought and heart, 

Though thou, poor tongue, of speech hadst lost the art. 
I greeted him indeed in heart and thought, 

Though thou, poor tongue of mine, couldst utter nought. 


In Umbria and Latium the octave stanza is lengthened—in the 
latter by repeating the two opening lines again at the close—in the 
former by extra variations on the Ritornelli, as follows :— 

I go, my love, to roam from thee so far 
That news of me can scarce come back to thee ; 
But as a sign I leave behind a star ; 
When it no longer shines, weep, love, for me. 
When night or day it shines no more on high, 
Weep, pretty love, for I am like to die. 
When day or night it shines on high no more, 
Weep, pretty love, for I am at death’s door. 


When the bright star no longer shineth clear, 
Weep, pretty love, for I am on my bier. 

When the bright star no more on high is found, 
Weep, pretty love, for I am underground. 

In Naples, where an element of the grotesque enters even into 
southern passion, the songs, which are so prominent a feature of 
popular life, are principally in the burlesque vein. Produced 
generally for the festival of Piedigrotta (September 8), the one 
selected then by the voice of the multitude to be queen-song of the 
year attains to universal celebrity. The words can scarcely rank as 
poetry, and are often sheer nonsense, redeemed from inanity by the 
sparkling melodies with which they are mated. Of Calabrian song, 
the following stanza addressed to a lady of the name of Anna may 
serve as a specimen, though the play on the word Azno (the year) 
cannot be transferred to another language :— 

Anna, thy name is borrowed from the year, 

And all the beauties of the year are thine. 

Thou bear’st high summer in thy glances clear, 
While on thy flesh the snows of winter shine. 

Ripe fruits of autumn thy warm lips appear ; 

Thy face of very spring-tide is the sign ; 

And if I e’er should lose thee, sweetheart dear, 

My whole year gone, what day would then be mine? 


While other students of Sicilian song are divided as to whether 


it should be regarded as a legacy from the Provengal or the Arab, 
Signor Vigo, the most exhaustive writer on the subject, would seek 
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its fountain-head still further back in the early Greek culture of 
the island.'! But these are speculative theories, while the identity in 
character of its earliest traditional form with that of Tuscany is a 
palpable fact. Cast too in the octave stanza, though of slightly different 
structure, and similarly expressive of various phases of feeling, love, 
hatred, jealousy, or anger, these emotions are clothed in that larger 
extravagance of language and epithet consonant with Sicilian taste. 
All such poetry as does not conform to this standard approaching 
more closely to the ballad type, is of modern growth, on a soil where 
verse is the spontaneous utterance of the people. Their taste seems 
to demand uniformity rather than variety of sound, as the form of 
octave stanza, whose use amongst them is traced back to the 
fifteenth century, has but a single pair of rhymes alternated through- 
out, while for these they prefer a certain amount of assonance, 
generally produced by the inversion of the vowels as in vad and via. 
The following specimen of the Sicilian octave is formed, all except 
the closing lines, of cynical proverbs dovetailed together in evident 
bitterness of spirit :— 

To fallen tree, the axe, the axe, straightway, 

To man in prison, death without debate. 

Unlucky who relations’ help doth pray, 

He who hath nought should lean upon the great. 

A wife is never a true friend they say, 

Who hath a mother ’scapes the worst of fate, 


When beat of drum? broke on the public way, 
My best friend played the hangman for me straight. 


The next example recalls Petrarch’s sonnet ‘‘ Vago Augelletto ”: — 
Oh turtle-dove, who of thy gentle mate 
The lost companionship dost aye deplore, 
Who mak’st thy moan in places desolate, 
And with thy tears the way dost moisten o’er, 
Come hither, and to me thy woes narrate, 
And I will tell what makes my heart so sore ; 
Thou thy dead love dost weep disconsolate, 
I mourn her living still, but mine no more. 


It is its intimate association with the life of the people that gives 
a peculiar interest to the national poetry of Sicily. It is here that 
at harvest-time and other festive seasons the village streets may be 
heard echoing to these contests in song, which the memory of the 
peasants enables them to sustain, sometimes for hours together, an 
exercise which they call cantare /u Ruggiero. A man and woman, 


) Canti Popolari Siciliani, Leonardo Vigo. 
* The police or soldiers to arrest rioters, 
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for example, will answer each other in appropriate stanzas on a given 
subject, such as censure and praise of the fair sex, from house to 
house or threshing-floor to threshing-floor, until one or other is beaten 
off the field from the exhaustion of his repertory. Their stock is 
often a very extensive one, and a village weaver-girl is said to have 
known by heart 600 canzoni, or 4,800 lines of verse. The retentive- 
ness of the popular memory thus exercised is illustrated by an 
incident witnessed by Signor Salamone Marino, who assisted at 
what he calls the popularisation of a poem at Borgetto in 1867. 
The piece happened to hit the public fancy from the local allusions 
and biting sarcasms on well-known characters with which the author 
(a countryman of the name of Salvatore d’Arrigo) had seasoned the 
traditional panegyric on the saint whose feast was being celebrated. 
The people flocked round to listen, and after two or three recitals 
were able to repeat, without missing a syllable, the entire poem of 
thirty-one octave stanzas, which in a few days thus attained a wide 
circulation. 

Each class of poem, such as drinking songs or love-ditties, has 
its special traditional measure, and the singular chant resembling the 
Tuscan Maggi, used by the mountaineers of Sicily and Calabria, is 
believed to be of Arab origin. The voice is generally accompanied 
by some stringed instrument, violin, lute, or guitar, and singing and 
dancing are combined in Za Ruggiera, defined as a pantomimic 
song-dance. Two couples go through the figure with much gesticu- 
lation, pausing for the vocal part of the performance, which consists 
of words chosen at discretion sung to a prescribed melody, accom- 
panied by guitars and violins. The name recalls that of Sir Roger 
de Coverley, but it is scarcely likely that the English country dance 
is named after Sicilian Roger, 

Stefano la Sala, one of the principal popular poets of Sicily, a 
poor and hard-working nail-smith of Palermo, is described by Signor 
Vigo, who visited him in his humble forge, as chanting poems and 
stories in all metres to the monotonous beat of the hammer on the 
anvil—a ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith ” indeed. 

The blind minstrels of Palermo form a regular guild, constituted 
under legal sanction in 1661, possessing diplomas which they keep 
jealously guarded from profane eye under triple key, and bound to 
certain religious observances, among them the annual production of a 
song in honour of the Madonna for her feast on the 8th of December. 
On this anniversary Signor Vigo says it is interesting to see them 
competing for public favour, each rehearsing in turn the new song 
and new words, while their boy-guides congregate together and 
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amuse themselves with childish sports. The society consists of 
thirty members, all singers and players, some inventors of new 
rhymes (/rovatori), others rhapsodists, repeating from memory only. 
Having acquired a prescriptive right to hold their weekly meeting in 
the portico of the Jesuit convent, they are at perpetual feud with the 
Order, which has vainly sought to dislodge them. 

The public competitions between rival bards in classical Greece 
are recalled by those which take place between the Sicilian improv- 
visatori, thus described by Signor Vigo :— 

‘* Among the most pleasing and novel spectacles are the ¢énzoné (contests), 
Fairs are held in Sicily to which different poets repair, singing and accompanying 
themselves like the early troubadours, and each followed by a crowd who applaud 
and pay him. Disputes then arise between the admirers of this one or that, 
leading to competitions between the poets, either brought together by their 
respective partisans, or meeting accidentally under a tree or in a booth or tavern, 
it matters not where, provided there be plenty of wine from capacious jars to 
moisten contentious throats. The combatants are debarred the use of prose, and 
forbidden weapons, for which they are searched before the duel begins. They 
exchange salutations, challenges, and questions in verse, and generally proceed 
after the first greetings to proposing intricate questions, which must be answered 
impromptu ; then as the contest becomes more animated, they pass on to witticisms 
or sarcasms, and woe to whichever falters or has not his rhymes at command, woe 
to the vanquished. His defeat mortifies his adherents, and he retires, sometimes 
followed by hisses, but boasting of former triumphs, and challenging the victor to 
fresh combat at another fair ; the latter “meantime empties his flask, joyously 
twanging the lute, viol, or psaltery, whose tinkie is still heard in some remote 
villages. Sometimes, and indeed this is the usual end of the contest, the defeated 
party rushes at his conqueror to make an end of him, and ferce scarcely avails to 
keep them apart, until the priest intervenes and makes them exchange a fraternal 
embrace. These formal contests resemble duels-to the death, but in the more 
peaceful competitions the poets eulogise the saint whose feast is being held, 
answering each other impromptu, and this takes place, for instance, at San 
Giovanni di Galermo on the 24th June every year.” 

The author narrates, as follows, the proceedings at this feast in 
1852 :— 

**In presence of five or six thousand spectators, the image of the saint was 
brought out and placed on the car, on which ascended five poets, Antonino Russo, 
aged six, led by his father, Salvatore, a smith, Giovanni Pagano, farmer, Andrea 
Pappalardo, shoemaker, and Salvatore da Misterbianco, farmer. The poets 
celebrated in turns the life and miracles of the saint, and then came to a tourna- 
ment among themselves ; all used the Sicilian octave except Pappalardo, who 
used the sestine with the last two lines rhyming together ; none withdrew from 
the field, all were facile and imaginative improvvisatori, and if one were to bear 
off the palm, I should assign it to the smith, as endowed with the greatest play of 
fancy. ll five were judged worthy of prizes. The people applauded or were 
silent, though on other occasions they sometimes make the poet descend from the 
platform if he fails to give satisfaction, hesitates, or stops, and they took such 
pleasure in the performance as to stay scorching in the sun for over two hours. 
None know how or when this contest was instituted, but all agree that it is very 
ancient,” 
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Of Sicilian ballad literature the most remarkable relic is the 
Baronessa adi Carini, reconstructed piecemeal from the lips of the 
people by Signor Salamone-Marino, and published by him with a 
commentary.! The subject is the fate of Caterina La Grua, 
murdered by her father on December 4, 1563, in his rage at the 
discovery of a love affair carried on in his absence. ‘To this tragedy, 
probably historical, legend has appended the descent of her lover to 
visit her shade in the infernal regions, resulting in his conversion 
and subsequent life of penance. At the old castle of Carini, opposite 
the island of Ustica, on the northern coast of Sicily, the impress of a 
bloodstained hand on the wall is still shown as that made by the 
ill-starred heroine in her fall. An extract, descriptive of the sunrise 
on the morning of her death, may serve as a specimen of the ballad:— 


Incarnadine descends the morning light 

On Ustica’s gaunt spine and on the sea, 

The swallow soars aloft on pinions light 

To greet the sun with matin song of glee ; 

But lo, the sparrow hawk doth bar her flight, 

With greedy eyes the fluttering bird that see, 

Back to her nest she hies her in affright, 

And scarce escapes the peril she doth flee. 
Nor dares look forth, but hides in fear of capture, 
Hushed and forgot her wonted song of rapture. 


The popularity of this ballad is attested by the existence of 
fragments in various parts of Italy ; and the lament of the lover is 
recognisable by some characteristic features in the Neapolitan song 
Fenesta che Luciva. The feats of celebrated brigands form the 
theme of several Sicilian ballads, which, however, do not treat them 
from the sympathetic point of view generally accorded to such heroes 
in popular literature. 

The tenacity of race distinction on Italian soil is illustrated by 
the survival in Sicily of two foreign nationalities, whose identity 
centuries of residence have not sufficed to merge in that of the native 
population of their adopted country. Of these the Albanians, 
descended from colonists planted in the sixteenth century, are the 
most numerous, reckoned at eighty-five thousand between Sicily and 


' La Baronessa di Carini and La Storia nei Canti Fopolari Siciliani : Salvatore 
Salamone-Marino. Among the principal collectors of Italian folk songs, besides 
those already cited, are Giuseppe Tigri, Canti Popolari Toscani; Niccolo Tommaseo, 
Canti Popolari Greci, Illirici, Corsi e Toscani; Angelo Dalmedico, Canti del 
Popolo veneziano; Giuseppe Pitré, Sui Canti Popolari Siciliani; Giuseppe 
Morosi, Studi sui Dialetti Greci ; Achille Canali, Canti Fopolari Calabresi, 
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Calabria. Here they form separate village communities, retaining 
their own customs and religious rites, and speaking a language known 
as Greco-Albanese, Latin, as they term that of their neighbours, 
being little understood by them. At the ecclesiastical seminary, 
founded for their priests in the eighteenth century, the Athenian 
dramas are acted by the students on gala occasions. They still 
regard Greece as their native’ country, and from some of their settle- 
ments in Sicily go in pilgrimage to the top of a mountain before dawn 
on the 24th of June, and, with their faces turned to the east, address 
the following invocation to the Morea :— 


Oh fair Morea, 
Since leaving thee I ne’er have seen thee more : 
There is my sire, 
There doth my mother dwell, 
I left my brothers’ graves upon thy shore. 
Oh fair Morea, 
Since leaving thee I ne’er have seen thee more. 


Although the Siculo-Albanians have imitated the Sicilian stanza 
in some of their recent poetry, their primitive songs are of a totally 
different character, always unrhymed, very irregular in metre, and of 
a more fantastic and Eastern cast of thought. In the subjoined 
specimen an occasional rhyme has been introduced into the transla- 
tion, as the sonorous rhythm of the original cannot be reproduced :— 


Haste to the garden now, 

Thou bright and merry maiden, 
Cull there an olive bough 

With the black olives laden. 

Black as the maiden’s eyes of night, 
Oh maiden mine snow-white, 
Maiden, my heart’s delight. 


Run to the garden quick, 

Oh bright and merry maiden, 

The quince tree’s branch there pick, 
With the white quinces laden. 

Like the fair maiden’s brow of light, 
Oh maiden mine snow-white, 
Maiden, my heart’s delight. 


Speed on the garden way, 

Oh bright and merry maiden, 

Pluck a pomegranate spray 

With its red fruitage laden. 

Like the fair maiden’s blushes bright, 
Oh maiden mine snow-white, 
Maiden, my heart’s delight, 
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Haste to the garden now, 

Thou bright and merry maiden, 

Break there an apple bough 

With the sweet apples laden. 

Like the maiden’s form so round, so slight, 
Oh maiden mine snow-white, 

Maiden, my heart’s delight. 































A still earlier immigration is represented in Sicily by fifty thousand 
Lombards, descended from soldiers of that nation who accompanied 
the first Norman conquerors into the island. After the lapse of more 
than seven centuries, they still form a distinct element in the popula- 
tion, and speak a Lombard dialect, adulterated, not with Sicilian 
idiom, but with the Norman-French of their early brothers in arms. 
They, too, have their songs modelled on the Sicilian stanza, but with 
a strain of burlesque more in harmony with German taste, recalling 
the fact that this race came of Teutonic stock. 

While the influence of all the various elements in the Italian 
population is distinctly traceable in the poetry of the nation, its two 
most strongly contrasted types are embodied in that of the Arno 
basin, and of the Subalpine States. In the one we have the 
utterances of a self-reflective mood, centred on a single theme, and 
Set, as it were, to minor keys of thought; in the other, an unim- 
passioned chronicle of facts, told in verse often rude and bald, 
but animated with dramatic spirit, and moving with the brusque 
vivacity of a military quick step. In the preponderance in the one 
of feeling, in the other of action, we see portrayed with curious 
distinctness those two opposite yet complementary types of national 
character, which made Piedmont the sword, as Tuscany is the 
brain, of Italy. 

E, M. CLERKE, 
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MADAME DE KRUDENER. 


L’amour-propre est de s contraires: . . . il est sincére et dissimulé. 
De LA ROCHEFOUCAULD} 


Part IL 


ADAME DE KRUDENER, the mystic directress of Alex. 
ander I. of Russia, the author of a charming French 
novel founded upon a touching episode in her own life, came into 
the world in an incongruous time and situation. She would have 
been in a congenial atmosphere amidst English or American 
sectarians ; she might have become a great saint if she had been 
educated under the grave influences which disciplined and formed 
the saints. But Madame de Kriidener, born in a Russian province 
barely thirty years before the great Revolution—Madame de Kriidener 
in the great world at a time when scepticism was the fashion of the 
world—is an enigma and an anomaly to herself and to others. For, 
whatever may have been said and written to the contrary, one is 
disposed to believe, after studying her life and character, that the 
author of “ Valérie ” generally duped herself as well as others. 

She was not a common charlatan deliberately trading upon the 
credulity of those about her; she was une femme exaltée, who 
worshipped herself idealised, whose convictions were sincerely 
egotistical, and who had that power of convincing others which 
sincere conviction gives. She was enthusiastic, and enthusiasm is 
contagious. She conquered the incredulous and subdued even those 
who resisted her, and it is by no means surprising that Alexander, 
naturally predisposed to religious sentiment, accepted her as an 
inspired oracle and believed, whilst her influence over him remained 
unbroken, in her prophetic mission. 

Barbe-Julie de Wietinghoff, afterwards Madame de Kriidener, 
was born at Riga in the year 1764, of parents of German origin 
professing the Lutheran religion. The province of Livonia, of which 
Riga is the capital, has been subject to various masters. Before it 
was annexed by Russia it belonged at different times to Sweden and 
to Denmark, and, at a still earlier date, to the knights of the 
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Teutonic Order, one of whom, an ancestor of Monsieur de Wieting- 
hoff’s, was governor of the province in the fourteenth century. This 
office was again held by a De Wietinghoff, also a master of the Order 
in the following century. The fortunes of the family declined how- 
ever in Livonia, until, shortly after the death of Peter the Great, a 
De Wietinghoff, availing himself of his privilege as a nobleman (for 
commerce in Russia was then exclusively reserved to persons of noble 
birth), embarked in trade, became rich, and bought a palace in St. 
Petersburg, land in Livonia, and built for himself at Riga a house 
with a private theatre attached to it. The theatre he was after- 
wards induced to sell to the town, upon condition that two boxes, 
communicating with the house by a private door, should be reserved 
for the use of the family. 

Barbe-Julie spoke French as well as German (her natural 
language) so soon as she could talk, but of education in any other 
respect she received none. In 1774 she travelled with her parents 
to Germany, where her eldest sister, a deaf and dumb girl, was left 
at an institution for such afflicted persons at Hamburg. Spa, then 
crowded with fashionable visitors, was next visited, and here the De 
Weitinghoffs made many acquaintances, and the little Barbe herself, 
-having the reputation of being an heiress, attracted a good deal of 
notice. She was tall for her age, her eyes were large and blue, her 
hair remarkably beautiful, wavy and picturesque, her arms well 
formed, but her movements were awkward, her complexion muddled, 
her nose rather thick, and her lips prominent. 

The following winter was spent in Paris, where the prejudices of 
the. De Wietinghoffs against the literary world made them shun 
savants and encyclopedists, and devote themselves to the society of 
the fashionable and great. Vestris, 4e Diou (Dieu) de la danse, as he 
modestly called himself, became Barbe’s dancing-master, and found 
her so hopeless a pupil, that her exquisitely graceful movements, 
when he met her in later years, seemed to him nothing short of a 
miracle of transformation. 

A French lady—Mdlle. Lignol—who spoke her own language 
well, and understood deportment, but whose only other accomplish- 
ment was the art of netting, was engaged as her governess ; but 
whatever may have been the defects in her instruciress’s science and 
power of teaching, when Mademoiselle de Wietinghoff, after a visit 
to England, returned to Riga, she was supposed to be a travelled 
prodigy of culture and talents. Her religious instinct, we are naively 
told, developed early, and in a most characteristic fashion. ‘“ Gifted,” 
says Monsieur Eymard, her admiring biographer, “to a remarkable 
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degree with the religious instinct, and deeply imbued with the 
sentiment that man must bend the knee to divinity, she involuntarily 
posed as a divinity herself, and as a natural consequence expected 
everyone to fall down before her and languish at her feet.” 

At sixteen her hand was sought in marriage by a gentleman 
whose property adjoined her father’s, and whose suit her parents 
approved. The affair was settled, not only without the young 
lady’s feelings being consulted, but in spite of her openly expressed 
repugnance. Before, however, the wedding could take place, she 
sickened with scarlet fever, and remained, even after her recovery, 
disfigured for such a length of time, that the gentleman, either for 
this or some more loyal reason, withdrew his proposals, and released 
her from an engagement she had taken every pains to show him she 
detested. Two years later the Baron de Kriidener became her 
suitor and met with a different reception. He was twenty years 
older than the young lady, and had been already twice married and 
twice divorced ; but these domestic mishaps had not had the effect 
of disgusting him with married life, for at the time he made his 
offer to Mademoiselle de Wietinghoff he is said to have been 
“suffering from the loneliness of his widowhood,” as well as 
requiring some one to take care of his daughter, a child of niné 
years old, whom he was too much occupied to attend to himself. 
He was a clever and well-educated man of the world, an honest and 
skilful diplomatist, his manners polished and agreeable, his kindness, 
as the sequel proved, inexhaustible, he was acquainted with almost 
every court in Europe, and introduction to the most delightful society 
in the world awaited his bride. Altogether he was a suitor whom a 
young lady would be unlikely to despise, and at least he fulfilled the 
conditions that Mademoiselle de Wietinghoff had laid down to herself 
as indispensable. ‘I would have them marry me,” she said, “to 
some one I love or could love, but if my feelings are not to be taken 
into account, at least let them give me a husband who has something 
in him which will engross my mental faculties, or satisfy, if not my 
heart, at any rate my vanity.” 

The wedding was celebrated at the chdéteau of the Baron’s 
mother, where, in company with his sister, Madame de Mayendorff, 
who was’ Barbe’s godmother and the author of the match, the 
honeymoon was spent, with due observance of an etiquette so cere: 
monious that it required Madame de Mayendorff always to address 
her brother’s wife as “ Your Excellency,” and Madame de Kriidener 
to call her “ Madame, my sister.” 

Soon M. de Kriidener discovered that his young bride was very 
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intelligent, and began to form her mind and character according to 
his ideas of the education requisite for a woman of the world. He 
gave her novels to read; he made her study music and practise 
dancing ; he arranged private theatricals, in which she acted with 
himself. A few months after the marriage the Count and Countess 
of the North, afterwards Emperor Paul and Empress Marie, paid a 
visit to M. and Madame de Kriidener, and for their reception, 
although the season was mid-winter, the chdf/eau was filled with 
flowers, and so thoroughly warmed with hot air that it was like a 
beautiful conservatory. Soon after the birth of Madame de Krii- 
dener’s first child, Paul, she accompanied her husband to Peters. 
burg, whither he was summoned to receive his instructions as am- 
bassador to Venice, and she was presented to the great Catherine. 

The mission confided to M. de Kriidener took him to Warsaw 
and Vienna, at both which places, and wherever besides a halt was 
made, the ambassador and his wife were hospitably received. At 
Venice the educational system and private theatricals were resumed, 
and in the latter the aid of the diplomatic corps was enlisted, to which 
bodies the audience was also ostensibly restricted—the Venetians 
being by the laws of the Senate prohibited from all intercourse with 
the foreign diplomatic bodies, and able to attend their entertain. 
ments only masked and by special entrances. Madame de Kriidener 
was daily developing in physical as well as mental charm. Awk- 
wardness had given place to grace, and she was, if not a pretty 
woman, at least de//e Jaide. Her manners, when she pleased, were 
perfectly fascinating, and, when she forgot the adoration due to the 
“ divinity ” she had set up in childhood and never dethroned, she was 
both agreeable and popular. She worshipped her husband with that 
sort of worship which sentimental and egotistical women often, in 
early married life, mistake for true love. ‘‘ He knows everything,” 
she wrote, “ but knowledge has not dulled the exquisite edge of his 
sensibility. One knows not at first whether most to admire in him 
the nobility of his countenance or the elevation of his mind, per- 
petually fed by a boundless imagination and the highest culture. 
But when one knows him better, one hesitates no longer. One gives 
the preference to his heart. It is when he allows himself to be what 
he really is that one finds out his great superiority. ... To love 
and to find his sole happiness in that of others is his life.” 

His devotion, however, did not satisfy her. He took the duties 
of his position seriously, and was often anxious and preoccupied, and 
at such times she became discontented with her lot. If his expres- 
sion displeased her she grew jealous, and would worry him with 
questions ; and if sometimes she at last provoked him into a hasty 
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answer or impatient gesture, a scene and floods of tears would 
follow, which always brought the poor ambassador to a due sense of 
her wrongs and his own brutality. But he was destined to play the 
part of husband to a femme incomprise, and he must soon have 
learnt that he was incapable of satisfying the romantic cravings of a 
wife who exacted the utmost deference to feminine sensibility in- 
dulged to the extreme limit. In the warm weather the De Kriidener 
family moved to the Villa Mira, on the Brenta. During this vé//eg- 
giatura the ambassador, having gone one day to pay a visit to some 
friends in the neighbourhood, had not returned at an hour late 
enough to justify anxiety, and Madame de Kriidener, alarmed lest 
some accident had befallen him, sat up alone to wait for him, after 
sending the servants to bed. The night advanced, still he did not 
return ; and at last, finding the suspense intolerable, she rushed out 
of the house, thinking she should find him in distress in some 
deserted place, where no one would pass by at that hour of 
the night to help him. She did not find him, and, meeting only a 
country cart, she stopped it to question the driver, but he had seen 
noone. Then she returned to Mira, called up the servants, ordered 
a carriage, and went to look for her husband, whom she met quietly 
making his way homewards, and greatly puzzled to understand her 
anxiety. ‘“ How stupid, dear!” he said, kissing, comforting, and 
scolding her all at once, “ you ought to have gone to bed. You will 
be your own death if you will give way to such extreme feeling.” 
Rut his kind words neither soothed nor satisfied his wife. His 
calmness cut her to the heart, which was somewhat near the surface, 
as she tortured herself with the reflection that in her place he would 
actually have “ gone to bed and slept.” 

Such anecdotes, trivial in themselves, are nevertheless worth 
repeating because they indicate the self-preoccupation which per- 
meated Madame de Kriidener’s character, and prelude the sequel 
of her history. About this time, when she was brooding over the 
defects of her poor husband’s honest affection, and beginning to 
crave for the sympathy of one who would understand her better, 
M. de Kriidener’s secretary fell in love with her. The history of 
this attachment, mingled with delicately drawn pictures of the 
scenes in which it began, furnished the materials for “ Valérie ” which 
has “the faultless unity and natural proportion which stamp it un- 
mistakably as a picture from the life.” M. Alexander de Stakieff had 
formed an enthusiastic conception of Madame de Kriidener’s in- 
tegrity, and although he had Oriental blood in his veins, and loved 
with the passion of his race, his conduct throughout was perfectly 
loyal and honourable, He had won M. de Kriidener’s affection 
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and esteem by his admirable qualities, and by his talents for 
business, and he returned his patron’s regard, and showed himself 
worthy of it by the efforts he made to stifle his passion so soon as he 
became aware of its existence. At first he entrenched himself in 
melancholy silence, and abstained from conversation with Madame 
de Kriidener, but finding this ineffectual, he took flight altogether. 
Before he had made up his mind to leave the embassy, M. de 
Kriidener, to whom in a straightforward manly letter he announced 
his intention, and his reasons for going away, had been trans- 
ferred to Copenhagen, where the ambassadress’s mode of life 
alarmed Stakieff. She was very gay, very well dressed, and fonder 
than ever of theatricals, and her evident love of notice and admira- 
tion was, he thought, very perilous to her. “I hardly know how to 
explain myself,” he wrote to M. de Kriidener, “ but I adore her 
because she loves you. If she should ever care for you less, she 
would become to me a woman like other women, and I should cease 
to love her.” 

The letter touched M. de Kriidener, and, thinking it would incite 
his wife to make herself worthy of the young man’s esteem, he 
showed it to her. But it touched only her vanity. She was pleased 
to be loved passionately, and sorry that she was to be deprived of 
homage such as she merited, and, believing henceforward more 
firmly than ever that she was neither appreciated nor understood by 
her husband, she became possessed with the idea of making herself 
‘ felt” as she called it. The notion of her own unrequited affection 
and loneliness of heart laid such hold upon her that, never very 
robust, she tormented and worried herself at last into positive ill- 
health. She had nervous attacks, she even began to spit blood, and 
the baron, fearing the Northern winter for her, made up his mind to 
send her, with her children Paul and Juliette, her step-daughter 
Sophie, and a governess, to the South of France, He hoped, also, 
during her absence to economise, as he had been called upon at 
Copenhagen to keep open house for the Russian fleet, and had 
incurred heavy debts. 

On her way to the south, Madame de Kriidener stayed in Paris, 
where she cultivated literary society, and began for the first time to 
study seriously. She plunged into “Les Voyages du Jeune Ana- 
charsis,” which she not only read and re-read, but from which she 
copied out long dissertations upon the politicsand commerce of ancient 
Greece. She spent much of her time with Bernardin de St.-Pierre, 
who received her enthusiastically for the sake of her grandfather 
Marshal Munich, of whose kindness to himself he was never weary 
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of telling her, and took a fancy to her children, partly on account of 
the boy’s name—called them Paul and Virginia, and showed; them 
his bees, his garden, and his dog Atys, and planned for their amuse- 
ment excursions to the “ Prés St.-Germain,” when “ not we alone,” 
he wrote, “spent the time agreeably: the poor children, and 
even the little ass they led out to grass, had their share of the fun 
too.” In these excursions Madame de Kriidener, whose ré/e at this 
time was simplicity @ /a Bernardin de St.-Pierre, found a great 
deal of sentimental enjoyment. Nature, like most things, reminded her 
of herself, and wrapt in sublime contemplation of her own soul, and 
intent upon the author’s conversation, she would often forget to par- 
take of the humble meal set before her, until her children reminded 
her. “I have a soul,” she writes toa friend, “ which yearns for truth 
and justice. Yes! in me you will ever find that candour, that 
loyalty, that fidelity to principle which are the greatest safeguards 
against terrible repentance. . . . At Copenhagen I wanted to make 
myself fe/, where I was surrounded by luxury and vain pleasure, but 
even there, in the presence of nature, I was always simple and true.” 
Still, in Paris, with Bernardin de St.-Pierre for a friend, she ran up a 
milliner’s bill for £800. 

In December she and her party, with the addition to it of a tutor— 
the Abbé Famin, an old professor of physical science—left Paris for 
Montpellier. In February she visited Nismes, “ and used,” she 
wrote, “ with the Abbé to scour the mountains covered with wild 
thyme and sweet marjoram, and clambered up to the highest points. 
. . » to watch the beautiful effects of light and shade, and, in the 
distance, the cypress trees against a background of crimson sky. ,. . 
The Abbé would talk to me of physics, my deeply troubled soul 
stirred meantime with the emotions which are the attributes of pas- 
sion. Into these enchanted places with me I brought the burning 
tears of my comsuming anxiety.” 

And this consuming anxiety was, in plain language, the want of 
some one to adore her. After her return to Montpellier she became 
very intimate with Count Adrien de Lézay Marnesia (brother of 
Madame de Beauharnais). The conversation during his visits was 
often turned to the dangerous subject of love. Mademoiselle Piozet, 
the governess, between whom and Madame de Kriidener there was 
much sincere affection, was fond of extolling passion as a powerful 
incentive to energy. Sophie de Kriidener, with the quick intelli- 
gence so often developed in children before they are supposed to 
understand the conversation of their elders, drank in the theory her 
governess propounded, and when scolded one day for being idle 
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announced in the tone of one sure of triumph that she intended to 
cure her faults by “ taking up a passion for Monsieur de Lézay.” 
In the spring Madame de Kriidener moved to Bartges. Her 
health was restored by this time, and although she still refused 
invitations and avoided late hours, she held receptions, and became 
the acknowledged queen of society. Her dress, always different 
from other people’s, was admired and imitated. She twisted a 
handkerchief round her head one day, and shortly afterwards received, 
to her great astonishment, a visit from the man at whose shop she 
‘had bought it, who came to thank her for having set a fashion which 
had caused the sale of his whole stock of handkerchiefs: everyone 
in Baréges was wearing them. She and her friends made‘excursions, 
and once stayed out all night,and gave great scandal by a somewhat 
noisy return after daybreak. She was blamed more than anyone 
else, but her friends consoled her by telling her she was too inde- 
pendent, too free from prejudice, to mind such narrow-minded 
censure. ‘Why, indeed,” she said of herself, “should I, born with 
a good true character, worry myself with opinions I do not hold, and 
rules of propriety I do not know?” In one of her walks near 
Montpellier she observed a cottage that struck her fancy, and which 
for some time afterwards she sought in vain to discover again. This 
cottage, which became a memorable place in her history, she 
succeeded at length in finding, and approached with the object of 
seeing the inside of it. She knocked, but there was no answer ; still 
she persisted, until at last a crack of the door was opened by an old 
woman, evidently annoyed by the disturbance, and unwilling to hold 
parley or let anyone enter. Madame de Kriidener, however, was 
not easily daunted, and, pleading fatigue in her sweetest voice, she 
at last gained permission to enter. Within she found three old 
women actually on the verge of starvation, who told her they had 
sold all their furniture to pay the baker, and had closed their door, 
resolved to die rather than beg. ‘They were two old unmarried 
sisters and their mother—the latter a widow of eighty years of age, 
whose husband, by name O’Hanly, had been an Irishman, and 
followed the fortunes of the Stuarts into France. Madame de 
Kriidener, who liked to help people “once and once for all,” gave 
generously for the relief of their immediate wants, and afterwards 
sent them a lodger who paid well, in the person of Monsieur de 
Lézay. It so happened that, just as she was on the eve of starting 
for Copenhagen, and the lease of her own apartment had expired, 
she heard that her friend Madame de Lobkoff was to arrive in a day 
or two at Montpellier, and, with the view of staying to see her, she 
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asked M. de Lézay to lend her his room for a few days. She 
had always a love of cottages ; and as she had a happy knack of at 
any moment disembarrassing herself of her retinue, and of at the 
same time commanding the execution of her fancies as if always 
surrounded by the staff of an ambassadress, practical difficulties and 
inconveniences never stood in her way. In this isolated place she 
had, as usual, plenty of visitors, and amongst them was introduced a 
young hussar officer, Monsieur de Frégeville, whose passion for her, 
quickly kindled and avowed, soon filled the void unsatisfied by 
Monsieur de Kriidener’s calm affection. One pretext after another 
was found for delay, and months passed : de Frégeville vowed always 
he would commit suicide if she left him ; and when it became at last 
impossible for her to put off her journey any longer, he made the 
dangerous state of the roads (it was in 1790) an excuse for accom- 
panying her. Unfortunately, just when her presence might have 
been of some use as a restraint, Mademoiselle Piozet the governess left 
her situation to become the wife of Monsieur Armand. Madame de 
Kriidener all this time was writing letters to her friends full of noble 
sentiments about her deep sense of the duty imposed upon her of 
self-immolation at the shrine of domestic duty and of devotion to her 
husband and children. 

She arrived in Paris in time to witness the forced return of Louis 
XVI. to the capital amidst the curses of the mob. Madame de 
Korff, the lady whose passport the king had used to escape to 
Varennes, was a friend of hers, and with the horrors of the revolution 
brought home to her, she became beside herself with terror for her 
lover’s safety, daily expecting that, as émigré, aristocrate, and deserter 
from the army, he would be seized. She remained in Paris until she 
could persuade him to leave with her, disguised as her footman, and 
this time travelled as far as Brussels. Here she halted for a month, 
then set out again, still with M. de Frégeville, for Belt, where, 
after delaying by the way as much as possible, she finally arrived, to 
meet her husband with the declaration that “ nothing on earth would 
ever induce her to renounce the love of which she was proud because 
it showed she was capable of real sentiment.” She refused positively 
to give up seeing De Frégeville, and asked for a divorce. This Mon- 
sieur de Kriidener refused, but as a compromise he agreed to let her 
go to her mother at Riga, where she went accompanied by her lover 
as a travelling companion. 

“The two months I spent in Denmark were like being in hell,” 
she wrote to Madame Armand ; “God be praised that I am out of 
that terrible country!” But she was soon scarcely less impatient to 
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leave Riga; “I am better now,” she writes to the same friend; 
“the hope of seeing you has done me good, and of leaving this 
fearful climate, where I suffer so dreadfully with cramps. Oh 
mother ! pardon your daughter for being capable of desiring to leave 
you ; but the misfortune and terrible melancholy I have undergone 
has almost deprived me of my reason, and the desire to be restored 
to. health—a thing so precious—is my excuse. . . . I write to you 
from a little garden of my brother’s, where I never come without 
praying to God that you and I may have some little corner of refuge 
in Switzerland or elsewhere. We shall have a few hens, some 
flowers, fruit, a cow, a little table where you shall drink your coffee 
whilst I watch you ; there will be the children, our books, the Lake 
of Geneva, and a droshky after your own heart. We shall work like 
farmers’ wives, we will do good together, bear the ills of life with 
resignation, and perpetually bless the Author of nature for the good 
gifts He sends us.” 

During this: visit to Russia, De Stakieff, who had said that he 
would never love her if she ceased to be the Madame de Kriidener 
he believed in, visited her. His father and hers died about the 
same time, and under the stroke of a blow like that which had fallen 
upon herself he came to her. The interview was private, and what 
passed between the woman who was a fallen idol, and him who had. 
worshipped her as an ideal of perfection, is unknown. But in some 
way Madame de Kriidener was conscious that the charm was 
broken and her power gone : the fallen idol was shattered. 

She had gone to Petersburg with her mother to attend M. de 
Wietinghoff in the illness which had proved fatal. M. de Kriidener 
was also staying there, but the husband and wife did not meet nor 
have any communication with each other beyond the news of each 
other’s health, brought by common friends, until Madame de 
Kriidener, hearing that her husband was busy regulating his affairs 
in order to hand over to her the fortune she had brought him as 
her dowry, touched by his honourable conduct, and yielding to a 
generous impulse, as well as to the natural desire to see her son Paul, 
who was with his father, went to her husband without warning any- 
one, and throwing herself at his feet besought his forgiveness, and 
promised to go with him wherever he chose to take her, except to 
Copenhagen, where memories, she said, awaited her which she 
could not face. M. de Kriidener, as might have been expected 
from his character, accepted the spontaneous humiliation, and it was 
arranged that the re-united couple should go to Berlin in the hope 
of finding good medical advice there for Madame de Kriidener, 
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But -Berlin neither suited nor pleased her. Her health was sufficient 
reason for her not attending Court ; but M. de Kriidener’s rank 
made it difficult for her to lead the quiet regular life she liked, and 
at the end of a fortnight she asked him to let her go to Leipsic. 
A pleasant house and garden were accordingly engaged for her 
there ; her friends, the Armands, were invited to visit her, and every 
preparation was made for her comfort and pleasure, and she was 
satisfied as she never was except away from her husband, who 
returned to Copenhagen with Paul, who was in bad health. ‘The 
fever which burnt my blood is gone,” she wrote to Bernardin de St.- 
Pierre ; “my brain is no longer affected as it was, and the influences 
of nature begin once more to tell upon my soul, disturbed by bitter 
grief and dreadful storm. Yes, nature still offers me her gentle 
and consoling attractions ; she no longer presents herself to me 
wrapt in a mourning veil, and as I recover my faculties and memory 
I find my mind flying to you and begin to wonder how you are 
living in these troublous days.” This is almost the only time she 
mentions the Revolution in her letters; which is the more strange, as 
the little world in which she lived, and which for the time satisfied 
her and gave her many opportunities of gratifying her charitable 
impulses, was chiefly composed of émigrés whom she had known 
formerly in very different circumstances. After a few unimportant 
moves she returned to her mother at Riga, and gave her family con- 
stant trouble with her fine-lady airs. The people of her own rank in 
Livonia were not good enough for her to associate with, and when 
she did condescend to make herself agreeable it was always to 
people beneath her. She was so whimsical that it began to be 
charitably supposed she was a little out of her mind, and only fit for 
les petites maisons. She was perfectly indifferent to the aversion 
she excited, and to the invidious contrasts made between her and 
her sister, Countess Browne, who was always amiable, and all she 
cared for was to keep out of the way with her step-daughter Sophie 
and her daughter Juliette, and fill their ears with vivid descriptions of 
Italy and the Pyrenees. Her father had left her a property called 
* Kosse,” which she used to visit sometimes, and where she founded 
schools and did all she could to better the general condition of the 
peasants. 

In 1796 she went to Switzerland, and settled herself in Gibbon’s 
“Grotto.” Here a field worthy of her merits lay before her to be 
conquered, and at Coppet, with Madame Necker, Madame de Staél, 
and the distinguished circle of émigrés whose names are identified 
with the place, she soon forgot the miseries of her late situation 
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and found enough to interest and occupy her. She was received 
with every mark of sympathy and hospitality, and was always, even 
in her caprices, graceful and charming as she could only be when per- 
fectly free from coercion. The attractiveness of her person had never 
seemed so great: she was just at that age when a woman is perhaps 
most a woman—femme n'est femme qu'd trente ans—and her style 
and air were peculiar to herself. “ Exquisitely graceful, small, pale, 
fair, with hair of that blond cendré which no one has but Valérie, 
eyes of a deep blue, a voice, tender, sweet, full of harmonious 
cadence, the real organ of the Livonian women, waltzing raptur- 
ously, wearing dresses that would have suited no one else, and 
which, with a secret care that sometimes was revealed, she prepared. 
One can imagine the scene of the shawl-dance ; that ball-costume; 
the tender wreath of blue mallows that rested upon the head of 
Valérie, and suddenly, in the very middle of a song of Garat’s, she 
appears like an apparition of Euterpe herself in the splendid ball- room, 
and at the sound of her light footstep every head turns.” ' This dance— 
agraceful languid movement, performed with a shawl sometimes twisted 
round the figure—is described in Madame de Staél’s “ Delphine.” 
Sometimes it was refused, and the uncertainty of the mood of the fair 
danseuseenhanced the potence of the charm it exercised over those who 
watched it. “ Never,” says Madame de Staél, “ did grace and beauty 
produce a more wonderful effect upon a large assembly. The strange 
dance had a charm of which nothing else can give the least idea. 
It languished, it quickened, it was melancholy, it was gay, it was 
wholly Asiatic. Sometimes, as the music grew softer, Delphine 
drooped her head and moved with folded arms, as if some far-off 
memories, some sad regret had suddenly clouded the brightness 
of the scene before her ; but then, once more beginning the light 
quick movement, she would wrap herself in an Indian shawl that 
showed the outline of her figure, and which, falling back with her 
long floating hair, perfected the picture. This expressive, or, as it 
might almost be called, inspired dance, has strange power over the 
imagination. It conjures up sensations belonging to Eastern skies, 
that even the finest verse can barely put into language. When the 
dance was over, a burst of such applause followed that it seemed as 
if all the men were in love with Delphine and all the women sub- 
dued by her.” 

In 1797, M. de Kriidener was appointed ambassador to Madrid. 
He hoped that in the warmer climate of Spain his wife would find 
it possible to live with him, but the appointment was subsequently 
1 Sainte-Beuve, Jortraits de Femmes. 
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cancelled, and he received in:tructions to stay at Copenhagen. He 
then arranged to meet her at Munich, although his friends talked to 
him of her restlessness and of her unfaithfulness to duty, and did all 
they could to persuade him she was not worth the trouble he 
gave himself. But in spite of everything the meeting proved a 
success. Juliette de Kriidener had shot up into maidenhood since 
the last time he had seen her, and he was so pleased with her and 
so grateful to his wife for her education, that, contrary to his habit, 
he was demonstrative in his praises and thanks. Upon her side, 
Madame de Kriidener was pleased also. “I was enchanted,” she 
wrote, “with the meeting, and to see my son. I bless Providence 
that I have seen my husband once more, and that I know how 
kindly his feeling towards me is, and that I have had an opportunity 
of renewing my own kind feelings towards him.” 

The result of this meeting, which took place at the end of the 
year 1779, was a plan for permanent reunion. M. de Kriidener had 
been appointed ambassador to Berlin, and he made every preparation 
in anticipation of his wife’s return to receive her in the manner which 
he hoped would be best calculated to captivate her affections, so apt 
to play truant. The house she found awaiting her was beautiful, but 
from the very first she was discontented, and shunned society so far 
as possible. Etiquette and court ceremonies gave her nervous 
attacks, and sometimes, just when she was dressing for some grand 
entertainment, she would disconcert the poor ambassador by falling 
into one of her nervous paroxysms. She created for him also, by 
her unpunctuality, the most awkward situations. The King was 
accustomed to military exactitude, and it happened upon more than 
one occasion that the whole legation was delayed by the ambassa- 
dress, who seemed to find it perfectly impossible to conform to 
regulation as to time. In vain the patient baron implored her to 
try and be punctual, and equally vain were the stratagems to which, 
with diplomatic art, he resorted to deceive her into unintentional 
exactitude. Altogether she contrived to keep him in a constant 
state of uneasiness. At official dinners, for instance, she was 
charming, but no sooner was dinner over and her husband settled 
at his card-table, than she would indemnify herself for the effort she 
had made at dinner by stretching herself at full length upon a sofa 
to brood over the horrors of Berlin as a residence, and the sullen 
manners of Germans. Her moods and vagaries became at last a 
positive impediment to the embassy, and she laid hold of this to 
gain her own way. “ M. de Kriidener,” she wrote to her confidante, 
Madame Armand, “has neither the enjoyment of domestic or any other 
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kind of happiness, . . . I came meaning to be heroic, but to go on 
with this sort of suffering is not tolerable, and J intend to make a 
change.” 

Meantime the gravest political responsibility was resting upon 
her husband’s shoulders. Once an order arrived to declare war 
immediately with Prussia. The despatch came late one evening 
when the King and Queen were actually M. de Kriidener’s guests 
at a grand entertainment, but, concealing every sign of discomposure, 
the ambassador went through the ceremony of the evening and 
resolved, at the imminent risk of being sent to Siberia, to take upon 
himself the responsibility of withholding the despatch until he should 
have had time to send a courier to Russia for further instructions. 
The answer to the courier’s message was several weeks in reaching 
Berlin, during which anxious time the ambassador, with the strain 
of the secret upon him, could scarcely sleep, and became seriously 
unwell. The Emperor (Paul I.) had, however, fortunately for his 
ambassador, changed his autocratic mind when the courier reached 
Russia, and the reply, which was in the Emperor’s own handwriting, 
was filled with professions of gratitude for the timely act of dis- 
obedience. 

The “ change” at which Madame de Kriidener had hinted was soon 
accomplished. She left her husband in the summer for Tceplitz, 
always upon the plea of health, promising to return when she felt 
able. But the independent life she led as a private individual suited 
her so much better than that of an ambassadress, that she resolved 
not to go back to Berlin. She first, however, went through the form 
of asking her husband’s consent ; but his answer did not arrive so 
soon as she expected, and, without waiting for it, she fixed the day 
for her departure, and just as she was starting wrote to him that, not 
having heard from him, she had taken his permission for granted, 
and was leaving Toeplitz for Switzerland with her step-daughter 
Sophie, and her daughter Juliette. Her first glimpse of Switzer- 
_ land, to her the land of perfect freedom from conventionality, drew 
tears of joy from her eyes; and M. de Kriidener’s touching letter, 
which she received at Geneva, had no power to move her. 

“Your letter of the 18th of August,” he wrote to her from 
Custrin, 27th of August, 1801, “gave me the greatest pain, my love. 
After our conversation upon the subject I confess to you I had no 
fear of another separation. You cannot hide from yourself that it is 
injurious to our children’s interests and happiness that we should be 
separated, and with the frankness which my affection for you demands, 
I will also say that your duty plainly points out to you the place, in 
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the bosom of your united family, which you ought to fill. You speak 
of the economy there will be, as if it could really be more economical 
to keep up two establishments than one. The money I spend is not 
laid out upon pleasure or for my family: my position requires that I 
should spend money, and your presence makes very little difference 
in expense. Besides, as I have told you more than once, you are 
mistress, and may regulate expenditure as you think best, and 
entertain whom you will, or not at all if you choose. You speak of 
your health as another reason, and, of course, upon this subject no 
one has a right to dictate to you. But let me only say that it is 
difficult to persuade others that the air of the Swiss mountains will 
cure you if you cannot live in the healthy and moderate climate of 
Berlin, But your mind is made up, and I know that no remonstrance 
of mine will have any effect in moving you; still, I owe it to myself 
to make these remarks to you, and I lay upon you the responsibility 
of the consequences your action may have upon ourselves and our 
children. . . . If you had already made up your mind to leave me, 
why did you put off telling me until just as you were almost starting ? 
How will Sophie come to me? You could more easily have found a 
suitable escort for her at Toeplitz : she will now have to travel either 
with people of whom I know nothing, or else alone... . . I beg that 
you will send her to me by the most direct route, and alone rather 
than with people of doubtful reputation ; and you must hire a maid 
and a man servant, with good recommendations, to accompany her 
on the journey. . . . May you, my dear, never have reason to repent 
your resolution by which our own children, members of one family, 
will again become strangers to each other. I wish you may have 
every happiness and recover your health. I kiss Juliette, and am 
from miy heart and soul your devoted friend.” 

Madame de Kriidener never saw her husband again. The fol- 
lowing year, on the 14th of June, 1802, he died suddenly. Thenews 
of his death shocked her, and she willingly persuaded herself that 
she would have given anything to have had again the opportunities 
she had for ever lost of proving the affection she always professed to 
feel for him. She had left Geneva before his death. At Coppet, where 
she had been again a constant visitor, her friends had told her she 
ought to visit Paris, and she had gone there and taken an apartment: 
“ You must go to Paris, and you must see Chateaubriand,” Madame 
de Staél said to her, just when “ Le Génie du Christianisme ” was on 
the eve of publication ; “one never knows a book until one knows 
the author, and I will give you a letter to him.” 


MARGARET M, MAITLAND, 
(Zo be concluded.) 
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SPIDERS. 


OME time ago, while turning over a quantity of rubbish in a 
little-used room, I disturbed a large black spider. Rushing 
forth, just in time to save itself from destruction through the capsizing 
of a pile of books, it paused for one moment, took a swift compre- 
hensive glance at the position, then scuttled away across the floor, 
and was lost in an obscure corner of the room. This incident served 
to remind me of a fact I was nearly forgetting, that England is not a 
spiderless country. A foreigner, however intelligent, coming from 
warmer regions, might very easily make that mistake. In Buenos 
Ayres, the country of my nativity, earth teems with these interesting 
little creatures. They abound in and on the water, they swarm in 
the grass and herbage, which everywhere glistens with the silvery veil 
they spin over it. Indeed, it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
there is an atmosphere of spiders, for they are always floating about 
invisible in the air ; their filmy threads are unfelt when they fly against 
you; and often enough you are not even aware of the little arrested 
aeronaut hurrying over your face with feet lighter than the lightest 
thistle-down. 

It is somewhat strange that although, where other tribes of living 
creatures are concerned, I am something of a naturalist, spiders I 
have always observed and admired in a non-scientific spirit. They 
have ministered to the love of the beautiful, the grotesque, and the 
marvellous in me ; but I have never collected a spider, and if I wished 
to preserve one should not know how to doit. I have been “familiar 
with the face” of these monsters so long that I have even learnt to 
love them ; and I believe that if Emerson rightly predicts that spiders 
are amongst the things to be expelled from earth by the perfected 
man of the future, then a great charm and element of interest will be 
lost to the world. Though loving them, I cannot, of course, feel the 
same degree of affection towards all the members of so various a 
family. The fairy gossamer, scarce seen, a creature of wind and 
sunshine ; the gem-like Epeira in the centre of its starry web; even 
the terrestrial Salticus, with its puma-like strategy, certainly appeal 
more to our zsthetic feelings than does the slow heavy Mygale, 
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looking at a distance of twenty yards away, as he approaches you, 
like a gigantic cockroach mounted on stilts. The rash fury with 
which a female wolf-spider defends her young is very admirable ; but 
the admiration is mingled with other feelings when we remember 
that the brave mother proves to her consort a cruel and cannibal 
spouse. 

Possibly my affection for spiders is due in a great measure to the 
compassion I have always felt for them. Pity, ’tis said, is akin to 
love; and who can help experiencing that tender emotion that con- 
siders the heavy affliction nature has laid on the spiders in compensation 
for the paltry drop of venom with which she, unasked, endowed 
them! And here, of course, I am alluding to the wasps. These 
insects, with a refinement of cruelty, prefer, not to kill their victims 
outright, but merely maim them, then house them in cells where the 
grubs can vivisect them at leisure. This is one of those revolting 
facts the fastidious soul cannot escape from in warm climates; for in 
and out of open windows and doors, all day long, all the summer 
through, comes the busy beautiful mason-wasp. A long body, won- 
derfully slim at the waist, bright yellow legs and thorax, and a dark 
crimson abdomen,—what object can be prettier tolook at? At home 
in summer they were the pests of my life, for nothing would serve to 
keep them out. One day, while we were seated at dinner, a clay 
nest, which a wasp had succeeded in completing unobserved, de- 
tached itself from the ceiling and fell with a crash on to the table, 
where it was shattered to pieces, scattering a shower of green half- 
living spiders round it. I shall never forget the feeling of intense 
repugnance I experienced at ihe sight, coupled with detestation of 
the pretty but cruel little architect. There is, amongst our wasps, 
even a more accomplished spider-scourge than the mason-wasp, and, 
though it will take me a little outside of my subject, I must give a 
brief account of its habits. On the grassy pampas, dry bare spots of 
soil are resorted to by a class of spiders that either make or take 
little holes in the ground to reside in, and from which they rush forth 
to seize their prey. They also frequently sit inside their dens and 
patiently wait there for the intrusion of some bungling insect. Now, 
in summer, to a dry spot of ground like this, comes a small wasp, 
scarcely longer than a blue-bottle fly, and of a deep shining purplish 
blue colour, with only a white mark like a collar on the thorax. It 
flirts its blue wings, hurrying about here and there, and is extremely 
active, and of a slender graceful figure—the type of an assassin. It 
visits and explores every crack and hole in the ground, and, if you watch 
it attentively, you will at length see it, on arriving at a hole, give a 
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little start backwards. It knows that a spider lies concealed within. 
Presently, having apparently matured a plan of attack, it disappears 
into the hole and remains there for some time. Then, just when you 
are beginning to think that the little blue explorer has been trapped, 
out it rushes, flying in terror, apparently, from the spider who issues 
close behind in hot pursuit; but, before they are three inches away 
from the hole, quick as lightning the wasp turns on its follower, and 
the two become locked together in a deadly embrace. Looking like 
one insect, they spin rapidly round for a few moments, then up springs 
the wasp—victorious. The wretched victim is not dead; its legs 
move a little, but its soft body is paralysed and lies collapsed, flabby, 
powerless as a stranded jelly-fish. And this is the invariable result 
of every such conflict. In other classes of beings, even the weakest 
hunted thing occasionally succeeds in inflicting pain on its persecutor, 
and the little trembling mouse, unable to save itself, can sometimes 
make the cat shriek with pain ; but there is no weak spot in the wasp’s 
armour, no fatal error of judgment, not even an accident ever to 
save the wretched victim from its fate. And now comes the most 
iniquitous part of the proceeding. When the wasp has sufficiently 
rested after the struggle, it deliberately drags the disabled spider back 
into its own hole, and, having packed it away at the extremity, lays 
an egg alongside of it, then, coming out again, gathers dust and 
rubbish with which it fills up and obliterates the hole; and, having 
thus concluded its Machiavellian task, it flies cheerfully off in quest 
of another victim. 

The extensive Epeira family supply the mason-wasps and other 
spider-killers with the majority of their victims. These spiders have 
soft, plump, succulent bodies, like pats of butter ; they inhabit trees 
and bushes chiefly, where their geometric webs betray their where- 
abouts ; they are timid, comparatively innocuous, and reluctant to 
quit the shelter of their green bower, made of a rolled-up leaf; so 
that there are many reasons why they should be persecuted. They 
exhibit a great variety of curious forms ; many are also very richly 
coloured; but even their brightest hues—orange, silver, scarlet-—have 
not been given without regard to the colouring of their surroundings. 
Green-leafed bushes are frequented by vividly green Epeiras, but the 
imitative resemblance does not quite end here. The green spider’s 
method of escape, when the bush is roughly shaken, is to drop itself 
down on the earth, where it lies simulating death. In falling, it 
drops just as a green leaf would drop, that is, not quite so rapidly as 
around, solid body like an insect or spider. Now in the bushes 
there is another Epeira, in size and form like the last, but differing” 
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in colour ; for, instead of a vivid green, it is of a faded yellowish 
white—the exact hue of a dead, dried-up leaf. This spider, when it 
lets itself drop—for it has the same protective habit as the other—falls 
not so rapidly as a green freshly broken off leaf would fall, but with 
a slower motion, precisely like a leaf withered up till it has become 
almost light as a feather. It is not difficult to imagine how this 
comes about : either a thicker line, or a greater stiffness or tenacity 
of the viscid fluid composing the web and attached to the point the 
spider drops from, causes one to fall slower than the other. But how 
many tentative variations in the stiffness of the web-material must 
there have been before the precise degree was found enabling the 
two distinct species, differing in colour, to complete their resemblance 
to falling leaves—a fresh green leaf in one case, and a dead, withered 
leaf in the other ! 

The Tetragnatha—a genus of the Epeira family and known also in 
England—are small spiders found on the margin of streams, Their 
bodies are slender, oblong, and resembling a canoe in shape ; and 
when they sit lengthwise on a stem or blade of grass, their long, 
hair-like legs arranged straight before and behind them, it is difficult 
to detect them, so closely do they resemble a discoloured stripe on 
the herbage. A species of Tetragnatha with a curious modification 
of structure abounds on the pampas. The long leg of this spider is 
no thicker than a bristle from a pig’s back, but at the extremity it is 
flattened and broad, giving it a striking resemblance to an oar. 
These spiders are only found in herbage overhanging the borders of 
streams ; they are very numerous, and, having a pugnacious temper, 
are incessantly quarrelling ; and it frequently happens that in these 
encounters, or where they are pursuing each other through the leaves, 
they drop into the water below. I believe, in fact, that they often 
drop themselves purposely into it as the readiest means of escape 
when hard pressed. When this happens, the advantage of the 
modified structure of the legs is seen. The fallen spider, sitting 
boat-like on the surface, throws out its long legs, and, dipping the 
broad ends into the water, literally rows itself rapidly to land. 

The gossamer-spider, most spiritual of living things, of which 
there are numerous species, some extremely beautiful in colouring 
and markings, is the most numerous of our spiders. Only when the 
declining sun flings a broad track of shiny silver light on the plain 
does one get some faint conception of the unnumbered millions of 
these buoyant little creatures busy weaving their gauzy veil over the 
earth and floating unseen, like an ethereal vital dust, in the 
atmosphere. 
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This spider carries within its diminutive abdomen a secret which 
will possibly serve to vex subtle intellects for a long time to come. 
For it is hard to believe that merely by mechanical force, even aided 
by currents of air, a creature half as big as a barley grain can 
instantaneously shoot out filaments twenty or thirty inches long, and 
by means of which it floats itself in the air. 

Naturalists are now giving a great deal of attention to the migra- 
tions of birds in different parts of the world: might not insect and 
spider migrations be included with advantage to science in their 
observations? The common notion is that the gossamer makes use 
of its unique method of locomotion only to shift its quarters, im- 
pelled by want of food or unfavourable conditions—perhaps only by 
a roving disposition. I believe that besides these incessant flittings 
about from place to place throughout the summer the gossamer. 
spiders have great periodical migrations which are, as a rule, in- 
visible, since a single floating web cannot be remarked, and each 
individual rises and floats away by itself from its own locality when 
influenced by the instinct. When great numbers of spiders rise up 
simultaneously over a large area, then, sometimes, the movement 
forces itself on our attention ; for at such times the whole sky may 
be filled with visible masses of floating web. All the great move- 
ments of gossamers I have observed have occurred in the autumn, or, 
at any rate, several weeks after the summer solstice ; and, like the 
migrations of birds at the same season of the year, have been in a 
northerly direction. I do not assert or believe that the migratory 
instinct in the gossamer is universal. In a moist island, like England, 
for instance, where the condition of the atmosphere is seldom 
favourable, and where the little voyagers would often be blown by 
adverse winds to perish far out at sea, it is difficult to believe that 
such migrations take place. But where they inhabit a vast area of 
land, as in South America, extending without interruption from the 
equator to the cold Magellanic regions, and where there is a long 
autumn of dry, hot weather, then such an instinct as migration 
might easily be developed. For this is not a faculty merely 
of a few birds: the impulse to migrate at certain seasons affects 
birds, insects, and even mammals. In a few birds only is it highly 
developed, but the elementary feeling, out of which the wonderful 
habit of the swallow has grown, exists widely throughout animated 


nature. 
I have stated that all migrations of gossamers I have witnessed 


have been in the autumn ; excepting in one instance these flights 
occurred when the weather was still hot, and dry. The excep: 
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tionally late migration was on March 22—a full month after the 
departure of martins, humming-birds, flycatchers, and most other true 
bird-migrants. It struck me as being so remarkable, and seems to 
lend so much force to the theory I have suggested, that I wish to 
give here an exact copy of the entries made at the time and on the 
spot in my notebook. 

“ March 22. This afternoon, while I was out shooting, the gos- 
samer-spiders presented an appearance quite new to me. Walking 
along a stream (the Conchitas, near Buenos Ayres), I noticed a broad 
white line skirting the low wet ground. This I found was caused by 
gossamer web lying in such quantities over the earth as almost to 
hide the grass and thistles under it. The white zone was about 
twenty yards wide, and outside it only a few scattered webs were 
visible on the grass; its exact length I did not ascertain, but 
followed it for about two miles without finding the end. The spiders 
were so numerous that they continually baulked one anotlter in their 
efforts to rise in the air. As soon as one threw out its lines they 
would become entangled with those of another spider, lanced out at 
the same moment ; both spiders would immediately seem to know 
the cause of the trouble, for as soon as their lines fouled they would 
rush angrily towards each other, each trying to drive the other from 
the elevation. Notwithstanding these difficulties, numbers were 
continually floating off on the breeze which blew from the south. 

“T noticed three distinct species: one with a round scarlet body ; 
another, velvet black, with large square cephalothorax and small 
pointed abdomen; the third and most abundant kind were of 
different shades of olive green, and varied greatly in size, the largest 
being fully a quarter of an inch in length. Apparently these spiders 
had been driven up from the low ground along the stream where it 
was wet, and had congregated along the borders of the dry ground 
in readiness to migrate. 

“25th. Went again to visit the spiders, scarcely expecting to find 
them, as, since first seeing them, we have had much wind and rain. 
To my surprise I found them in greatly increased numbers : on the 
tops of cardoons, posts, and other elevated situations they were 
literally lying together in heaps. Most of them were large and of 
the olive-coloured species ; their size had probably prevented them 
from getting away earlier, but they were now floating off in great 
numbers, the weather being calm and tolerably dry. To-day I 
noticed a new species with a grey body, elegantly striped with black, 
and pink legs—a very pretty spider. 

“26th. Went again to-day and found that the whole vast army of 
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gossamers, with the exception of a few stragglers sitting on posts 
and dry stalks, had vanished. They had taken advantage of the 
short spell of fine weather we are now having, after an unusually 
wet and boisterous autumn, to make their escape.” 

Here it seemed to me that a conjunction of circumstances— 
first, the unfavourable season preventing migration at the proper time, 
and secondly, the strip of valley out of which the spiders had been 
driven to the higher ground till they were massed together—only 
served to make visible and evident that a vast annual migration takes 
place which we have only to look for closely to see. 

One of the most original spiders in Buenos Ayres—mentally 
original, I mean—is a species of Pholcus; a quiet, inoffensive 
.creature found in houses, and so abundant that they literally swarm 
where they are not frequently swept away from ceilings and obscure 
corners. Certainly it seems a poor spider after the dynamical and 
migratory gossamer ; but it happens, curiously enough, that a study 
of the habits of this dusty and domestic creature leads us incidentally 
inte the realms of fable and romance. It is remarkable for the 
extreme length of its legs, and resembles in colour and general 
appearance ‘a crane fly, but is double the size of that insect, It 
has a singular method of protecting itself: when attacked or ap- 
proached even, gathering its feet together and fastening them to the 
centre of its web, it swings itself round and round with the velocity 
of a whirligig, so that it appears like a mist on the web, offering no 
point for an enemy to strike at. When a fly is captured the spider 
approaches it cautiously and spins a web round it, continually 
narrowing the circle it describes, until the victim is inclosed in a 
cocoon-like covering. This is a common method with spiders ; but 
the intelligence—for I can call it by no other word—of the Pholcus 
has supplemented this instinctive procedure with a very curious and 
unique habit. The Pholcus, in spite of its size, is a weak creature, 
possessing little venom to despatch its prey with, so that it makes a 
long and laborious task of killing a fly. A fly when caught in a web 
is a noisy creature, and it thus happens that when the Daddy-longlegs 
—as Anglo-Argentines have dubbed this species—succeeds in snaring 
a captive the shrill outrageous cries of the victim are heard for a long 
time—often for ten or twelve minutes. This noise greatly excites 
other spiders in the vicinity, and presently they are seen quitting 
their webs and hurrying to the scene of conflict. Sometimes the 
captor is driven off, and then the strongest or most daring spider 
carries away the fly. But where a large colony are allowed to con- 
tinue in undisturbed possession of a ceiling, when one has caught a 
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fly he proceeds rapidly to throw a covering of web over it, then, 
cutting it away, drops it down and lets it hang suspended by a line 
at a distance of two or three feet from the ceiling. The other spiders 
atrive on the scene, and after a short investigation retreat to their 
own webs, and when the coast is clear our spider proceeds to draw 
up the captive fly, which is by this time exhausted with its struggles. 

Now, I have repeatedly remarked that all spiders, when the shrill 
humming of an insect caught in a web is heard near them, become 
agitated, like the Pholcus, and will, in the same way, quit their own 
-webs and hurry to the ‘point the sound proceeds from. This fact 
convinced me many years ago that spiders are attracted by the sound 
of musical instruments, such as violins, concertinas, guitars, &c., 
simply because the sound produces the same effect on them as the 
shrill buzzing of a captive fly. I have frequently seen spiders come 
down walls or from ceilings, attracted by the sound of a guitar, 
softly played ; and by gently touching metal strings, stretched: on a 
piece of wood, I have succeeded in attracting spiders on to the 
strings, within two or three inches of my fingers; and I always 
noticed that the spiders seemed to be eagerly searching for something 
which they evidently expected to find there, moving about in an 
excited manner and looking very hungry and fierce. I have no 
doubt that Pelisson’s historical spider in the Bastille came down 
in a mood and with a manner just as ferocious when the prisoner called 
it with musical sounds to be fed. 

The spiders I have spoken of up till now are timid, inoffensive 
creatures chiefly of the Epeira family ; but there are many other 
creatures exceedingly high-spirited and, like some of the most touchy 
hymenopteras, always prepared to “greatly quarrel” over matters of 
little moment. The Mygales, of which we have several species, are 
not to be treated with contempt. One is extremely abundant on 
the pampas, the Mygale fusca, a veritable monster, covered with dark 
brown hair, and called in the vernacular aranea peluda. In the hot 
month of December these spiders take to roaming about on the open 
plain, and are then everywhere seen travelling ina straight line with a 
slow even pace. They are very great in attitudes, and when one is 
approached it immediately throws itself back, like a pugilist preparing 
for an encounter, and stands up so erect on its four hind feet that the 
under surface of its body is displayed. Humble-bees are commonly 
supposed to carry the palm in attitudinising ; and it is wonderful to 
see the grotesque motions of these irascible insects when their nest 
is approached, elevating their abdomens and two ox three legs ata 
time, so that they resemble a troupe of acrobats balancing themselves: 
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on their heads or hands, and kicking their legs about in theair. And 
to'impress the intruder with the dangerous significance of this display 
they hum a shrill warning or challenge, and stab at the air with their 
naked stings, from which limpid drops of venom are seen to exude. 
These threatening gestures probably have an effect. In the case of 
the hairy spider, I do not think any creature, however stupid, could 
mistake its meaning when it stands suddenly up, a figure horribly 
grotesque ; then dropping down on all eights charges violently 
forwards. Their long, shiny black, sickle-shaped falces are dangerous 
weapons. I knew a native woman who had been bitten on the leg, 
and who, after fourteen years, still suffered at intervals acute pains in 
the limb. 

The king of the spiders on the pampas is, however, not a Mygale, 
but a Lycosa of extraordinary size, light grey in colour, with a black 
ring round its middle. It is active and swift, and irritable to such a 
degree that one can scarcely help thinking that in this species 
nature has overshot her mark. When a person passes near one— 
say, within three or four yards of its lurking-place—it starts up and 
gives chase, and will often follow for a distance of thirty or forty 
yards. I came once very nearly being bitten by one of these savage 
creatures. Riding at an easy trot over the dry grass I suddenly 
observed a spider pursuing me, leaping swiftly along and keeping up 
with my beast. I aimed a blow with my whip, and the point of the 
lash struck the ground close to it, when it instantly leaped upon and 
ran up the lash, and was actually within three or feur inches of my 
hand when I flung the whip from me. 

The gauchos have a very quaint ballad which tells that the city of 
Cordova was once invaded by an army of monstrous spiders, and 
that the townspeople went out with beating drums and flags flying to 
repel the invasion, and that after firing several volleys they were 
forced to turn and fly for their lives. I have no doubt that a sudden 
great increase of the man-chasing spiders, in a year exceptionally 
favourable to them, suggested this fable to some rhyming satirist of 
the town. 

In conclusion of this part of my subject, I will describe a single 
combat of a very terrible nature I once witnessed between two little 
spiders belonging to the same species. One had a small web against 
a wall, and of this web the other coveted possession. After vainly 
trying by a series of strategic movements to drive out the lawful 
¢wner, it rushed on to the web, and the two envenomed little duellists 
closed in mortal combat. They did nothing so vulgar and natural as 
to make use of their falces, and never once actually touched each 
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other, but the fight was none the less deadly. Rapidly revolving 
about, or leaping over, or passing under, each other, each 
endeavoured to impede or entangle his adversary, and the dexterity 
with which each avoided the cunningly thrown snare, trying at the 
same time to entangle its opponent, was wonderful to see. At length, 
after this equal battle had raged for some time, one of the combatants 
made some fatal mistake, and for a moment there occurred a break 
in his motions; instantly the other perceived his advantage, and 
began leaping backwards and forwards across his struggling adversary 
with such rapidity as to confuse the sight, producing the appearance 
of two spiders attacking a third one lying between them. He then 
changed his tactics, and began revolving round and round his 
prisoner, and very soon the poor vanquished wretch—the aggressor, 
let us hope, in the interests of justice—was closely wrapped in a 
silvery cocoon, which, unlike the cocoon the caterpillar weaves for 
itself, was also its winding-sheet. 

I have in the foregoing pages thrown together some of the most 
salient facts I have noted ; but the spider-world still remains to me 
a wonderland of which I know comparatively nothing. Nor is any 
very intimate knowledge of spiders to be got from books, though 
numberless lists of species have been printed, for they have not yet 
had, like the social bees and ants, loving and patient chroniclers of 
their ways. But even a very slight study of these most versatile and 
accomplished of nature’s children gives rise to some interesting 
reflections. One fact that strikes the mind very forcibly is the 
world-wide distribution of groups of species possessing highly 
developed instincts. One is the zebra-striped Salticus, with its 
unique strategy—that is to say, unique amongst spiders. It is said 
that the Australian savage approaches a kangaroo in the open by 
getting up in sight of its prey and standing perfectly motionless till 
he is regarded as an inanimate object, and every time the animal’s 
attention wanders advancing a step or two until sufficiently near to 
hurl his spear. The Salticus approaches a fly in the same manner, 
till near enough to make its spring. Another is the Trapdoor spider. 
Another the Dolomedes, that runs over the surface of the water in 
pursuit of its prey, and dives down to escape from its enemies ; and, 
strangest of all, the Argyroneta, that has its luminous dwelling at the 
bottom of streams ; and just as a mason carries bricks and mortar to 
its building, so does this spider carry down bubbles of air from the 
surface to enlarge its mysterious house, in which it lays its eggs and 
rears its young. Community of descent must be supposed of species 
having such curious and complex instincts ; but how came these 
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feeble creatures, unable to transport therhselves over seas and 
continents like the aérial gossamer, to be so widely distributed, and 
inhabiting regions with such different conditions? This can only 
be attributed to the enormous antiquity of the species, and of this 
antiquity the earliness in which the instinct manifests itself in the 
young spiders is taken as evidence. 

This matter has been treated by others; a more important 
matter, the intelligence of spiders, has not received much attention. 
The little interest taken in spiders, comparatively, is probably owing 
to our ignorance of the fact that they are, mentally, far in advance of 
their neighbours the insects. And that I am justified in saying that 
comparatively little interest is taken in them sufficiently appears, I 
think, when we find that in the “ Origin of Species,” a perfect treasury 
of knowledge for which all animated Nature appears to have been ran- 
sacked, no mention, excepting in one brief paragraph, is made of 
them. Yet it is easy to see that spiders move less in a groove than 
insects, that even in special habits one action does not invariably 
follow another “by a sort of rhythm.” The skulking insect, when 
surprised, pauses not to consider, but rushes blindly away, putting 
all his trust in rapidity of motion: while the spider—as in thé 
instance given at the beginning of this article—has presence of 
mind, that is, intelligence, enough to pause, look about him, and 
weigh the chances. We have a great mass of literature bearing on 
the intelligence of insects, this subject having received a great deal 
of attention ; and if social insects are more intelligent than others, 
which is hardly to be doubted, their greater intelligence is the result, 
not the cause, of their social condition, which probably had its 
origin in accident or spontaneous variations of instincts. The 
nature of the spider’s food and the difficulties in the way of 
providing for their wants impose on them a life of solitude : hunger, 
perpetual watchfulness, and the sense of danger have given them a 
character of mixed ferocity and timidity. But these very conditions, 
which have made it impossible for them to form societies like 
insects and progress toa state of things resembling civilisation in 
men, have served to develop the mind that is in a spider, making 
of him a very clever barbarian. The spider’s only weapon of defence 
—his falces—are as poora protection against the assaults of his 
insect foes as are teeth and finger-nails in man employed against 
wolves, bears, and tigers. And the spider is here even worse off 
than man, since his enemies are winged and able to sweep down 
instantly on him from above; they are also protected with an 
invulnerable shield, and are armed with deadly stings. Like 
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man, also, the spider has a soft, unprotected body, while his 
muscular strength, compared with that of the insects he has 
_to contend with, is almost #é/. His position in nature then, 
with relation to his enemies, is like that of man ; only the spider has 
this disadvantage, that he cannot combine with others for protection. 
That he does protect himself and maintains his place in nature 
is due, not’ to special instincts, which are utterly insufficient, but to 
the intelligence which supplements them. At the same time this 
superior cunning is closely related with, and probably results in- 
directly from, the web he is provided with, and which is almost of 
the nature of an artificial aid. Let us take the imaginary case of a 
man-like monkey, or of an arboreal man, born with a cord of great 
length attached to his waist, which could be either dragged after him 
or carried inacoil. After many accidents, experience would eventually 
teach him to put it to some use ; practice would make him more and 
more skilful in handling it, and, indirectly, it would be the means of 
developing his latent mental faculties. He would begin by using it, 
as the monkey does its prehensile tail, to swing himself from branch 
to branch, and finally, to escape from an enemy or in pursuit of his 
prey, he would be able by means of his cord to drop himself with 
safety from the tallest trees, or fly down the steepest precipices. He 
would coil up his cord to make a bed to lie on, and also use it for bind- 
ing branches together when building himself a refuge. In a close fight, 
he would endeavour to entangle an adversary, and at last he would 
learn to make a snare with it to capture his prey. To all these, and 
to a hundred other uses, the spider has put his web. And when we 
see him spread his beautiful geometric snare, held by lines fixed to 
widely separated points, while he sits concealed in his web-lined 
retreat amongst the leaves where every touch on the far-reaching 
structure is telegraphed to him by the communicating line faithfully 
as if a nerve had been touched, we must admire the wonderful 
perfection to which he has attained in the use of his cord. By these 
means he is able to conquer creatures too swift and strong for him, 
and make them his prey. When we see him repairing damages, 
weighting his light fabric in windy weather with pebbles or sticks, as 
a fisher weights his net, and cutting loose a captive whose great 
strength threatens the destruction of the web, then we begin to 
suspect that he has, above his special instinct, a reason that guides, 
modifies, and in many ways supplements it. It is not, however, only 
on these great occasions, when the end is sought by unusual means, 
that spiders show their intelligence ; for even these things might be 
considered by some as merely parts of one great complex instinct ; 
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but at all times, in all things, the observer who watches them closely 
cannot fail to be convinced that they possess a guiding principle which 
is not mere instinct. What the stick or stone was to primitive man, 
when he had made the discovery that by holding it in his hand he 
greatly increased the force of his blow, the possession of a web has 
been to the spider in developing that spark of intellect which it 
possesses in common with all animal organisms. 


W. H. HUDSON. 

















SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE ABUSE OF HyporTuHeEsis.! 


HE following passage from a lecture on “‘The Building of the 
Alps,” by Professor T. G. Bonney, at the Royal Institution, 

on April 4th, is, I think, fairly suggestive of some sceptical reflections : 
“When the dry land first appeared, when the surface of the earth’s 
crust had not long ceased to glow, when the bulk of the ocean yet 
floated as a vapour in the heated atmosphere, when many gases now 
combined were free, &c., we can well imagine that the earliest 
sediments would be deposited under conditions which have never 
been reproduced.” I quote this, not as any peculiar theory of 
Professor Bonney’s or any other particular writer, but as a fair 
‘ average sample of a peculiar characteristic of modern geological 
and cosmical reasoning. 

Almost everybody, nowadays, accepts the nebular hypothesis of - 
Laplace, or a nebular hypothesis of his own, or of somebody else, as 
though it had been actually demonstrated as a matter of fact, 

I do not deny any of these hypotheses ; such denial would be as 
unphilosophical as the cool assumption of their truth, the fact being 
that we know nothing at all about them eitherway. Asa poetical dream, 
like that of Milton’s fighting angels, they are pretty enough, and, if 
described as such, are admissible as legitimate recreations of scientific 
imagination, but when assumed as a fact and made the basis of other 
imaginings, as in the passage quoted, or in a hundred others that 
might be quoted, they aremischievous departures from the path of 
true science. 

The illogical basis of this and many other prevalent assumptions 
is the practice of concluding that, if an hypothesis has been mathe- 
matically fitted to all the known facts, it must therefore be sound. 
The whole history of science is a series of demonstrations of the 
fallacy of this assumption. It presents a panorama of once-accepted 
and subsequently exploded hypotheses, all of which fitted the 
known facts of the period about as closely as those now in fashion 
fit the facts now known. 
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Within the limits of my own recollection the “ electric fluid ” was 
accepted as confidently as the once fluid earth is now; there was 
a great schism, however, between the disciples of Du Faye, who 
believed in two fluids, resinous and vitreous, and the followers of 
Franklin, who admitted only one fluid, existing as negative or 
positive. The first course of lectures on electricity that I heard 
when a boy was by Mr. Messiah, a sturdy one-fluidite. The lectures 
were mainly devoted to the polemics of the rival theories. 

At that time (it was prior tothe invention of the epithet “paradoxer”) 
any one who should have ventured to deny the existence of any electric 
fluid whatever would have been denounced as a physical heretic. Yet 
such denial is now stringently demanded by scientific orthodoxy. 

Those of my readers who possess the early volumes of Zhe 
Mechanics Magazine will find, in the number for April 14, 1846, p. 249, 
a letter of mine dealing with “the electric fluid, the magnetic fluid, 
the nervous fluid, caloric, &c.,” just as I have above treated the 
nebular hypotheses and the red-hot fluid earth ; admitting, as I still 
do, the desirability of using hypotheses of the kind, but insisting 
that “this should always be done with the greatest caution, in order 
to prevent the student from mistaking this mere assumption for an 
elementary fact.” In 1846 the “imponderables” were still accepted 
by the most eminent scientific authorities. 


UNFERMENTED WINES. 


HEN Mr. Gladstone advised our farmers to direct their 

attention to the cultivation of fruit, he only spoke of its 

use in making jam. There is another demand that is just opening 

and likely to widen very considerably. I refer to non-alcoholic 
wines. 

I have tasted many of these, and have found that, with a very few 
exceptions, they are miserable failures, and further examination has 
refuted the excuse for such failure. It is not the impossibility of 
preserving pure unfermented fruit juice, but the want of skill of the 
manufacturers, or, still worse, their want of honesty in substituting 
sugared coal tar products, the so-called “essences” of jargonel, 
raspberry, &c., for the simple fruit juice. Their idea that the 
unsophisticated public cannot distinguish the spurious concoctions 
from the pure juice is a delusion that rapidly and justly wrecks the 
shallow enterprise. 

I have noted that the best samples I have tasted are aérated by 
forcing into them carbonic acid under pressure, as in the manu- 
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facture of soda-water, &c., which can now be done so cheaply. 
There may be something more in this than the mere direct improye- 
ment of flavour effected by the aération. 

We know that fermentation is an oxidizing process, during which 
carbonic acid is given off; it is, therefore, very probable that the 
substitution of carbonic acid for the oxygen otherwise dissolved in 
the fermentable liquid, and the inclosing of the liquid in an atmo- 
sphere of carbonic acid, may render fermentation impossible, and 
thus solve the whole problem of keeping unfermented wines, with- 
out having recourse to salycilic acid or any other questionable 
admixture. 

I commend this theory as a suggestion to those who are com- 
mercially interested in its practical demonstration. Let them take 
samples of pure fruit juice, bottle them without aération, and other 
samples of the same, aérated and bottled in similar manner, and 
compare the result of keeping for some time. If both are clear 
when bottled, any change of a fermentive character will probably 
be indicated at once by turbidity. 

If this method of suppressing fermentation fails, let them try 
others ; appeal to the resources of modern chemistry, persevere 
until they succeed, and they will be well rewarded. Recent experi- 
ence at a masonic banquet, where all the usual toasts were drunk 
with full measure of joviality, and all in non-alcoholic beverages, has 
convinced me that the good fortune of Mr. Johnson of Wrexham 
may be shared by others who will follow his example in anticipating 
the growing demand. 


THE GEOLOGY OF OUR GRANDFATHERS. 


“J “HE modern progress of science is strikingly displayed by the 
fact that in the third edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” 
(1797) the word Geology is not to be found. Geography occupies 
thirty pages, is followed by “Geomancy,” and this by “ Geometry.” 
The great science of geology is a creation of the present century. 
The article “Geography” in this edition of the cyclopedia is 
purely superficial ; it all relates to the measurement of the earth. The 
use of the globes and the armillary sphere occupies thirteen pages. 
The changes that take place on the surface of the earth are not 
mentioned in this article, the world being treated as though it had 
been carved out by a single act of mechanical creation into its 
present shape, with its mountains, plains, valleys, rivers, seas, and 
oceans just as they are, and then bowled into space with a tangental 
impulse which the solar gravitation bent into an elliptical path. 
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There is no attempt at the separate treatment of any subject 
corresponding to physical geography or geognosy, but in the articles 
on mountains, fossils, petrifaction, earth, &c., are fragmentary exposi- 
tions of the knowledge then possessed. 

Some of these now appear very curious. Thus we are told 
that “ Fossz/, in natural history, denotes, in general, everything dug out 
of the earth, whether they be natives thereof, as metals, stones, salts, 
earths, and other minerals ; or extraneous, deposited in the bowels 
of the earth by some extraordinary means, as earthquakes, the 
deluge, &c.” 

Further on we are told that “ Some will have these shells, &c., to 
be real stones and stone plants, formed after the usual manner of 
other figured stones ; of which opinion is the learned Dr. Lister.” 
“Another opinion is that these fossil shells, with all their foreign 
bodies found within the earth, as bones, trees, plants, &c., were 
buried therein at the time of the universal deluge ; and that, having 
been penetrated either by the bituminous matter abounding chiefly 
in watery places, or by the salts of the earth, they have been 
preserved entire, and sometimes petrified.” 

Then another theory is stated to the effect that these shells 
could never have been thus carried to the tops of mountains by the 
flood, but “a year’s continuance of the waters of the deluge inter- 
mixed with the salt waters of the sea upon the surface of the earth 
might well give occasion to the production of shells of diverse kinds 
in different climates ;” and further, that “ others think that the waters 
of the sea, and the rivers, with those which fell from heaven, turned 
the whole surface of the earth upside down.” Reference is here 
made to the article “ Deluge.” 

On referring, accordingly, I find a dissertation covering twenty- 
two of the double-column quarto pages, expounding with the utmost 
gravity a number of very learned theories concerning the event, 
the most of them devoted to the question of water-supply. Space 
does not permit me even to name them, though ‘some are very 
curious indeed. 

The difficulty of feeding the animals in the ark is profoundly 
discussed, and also the arrangements for ventilation. We are told 
that for feeding the carnivora, &c., “ Bishop Wilkins has allowed no 
fewer than 1,825 sheep, though he was of opinion that there were no 
carnivorous animals before the flood ; and this latter opinion is 
adopted by Mr. Cockburn. The idea, indeed, of slaughtering a 
number of harmless animals to satisfy a few vile rapacious ones, and 
that, too, in a place designed for the common asylum of the animal 
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creation, seems inconsistent with the scheme of mercy displayed in the 
whole transaction.” 

* The latter part of this article is geological; it discusses the 
changes effected upon the earth by the action of the deluge, the 
writer favouring the view that the earth was not rendered barren, but 
that “the ground, instead of being lessened in its fertility, as Dr. 
Woodward supposes, must have been restored, as far as we can 
judge, to the very state it was in at its original formation,” “ being 
manured by the stagnation of the waters upon its surface for a 
twelvemonth, and the immense quantity of animal matter” left 
upon it by the carcases of the drowned animals, in accordance with 
“the scheme of mercy displayed in the whole transaction.” 


A CoNGEALED EARTHQUAKE. 


HAVE already, in previous notes, referred to the activity of the 
Japanese in the study of earthquake phenomena. In a recent 
number of the Transactions of the Seismological Society of Japan 
is a contribution by Mr. Gergens, entitled “ A Note on a Congealed 
Earthquake,” from which it appears that an iron casting with open 
surface was just solidifying when an earthquake occurred ; the metal 
was rippled by the agitation and solidified while in this condition, 
leaving the ripple marks as a record of the event. 


FRESH WATER AND SEA WATER. 


LEARN from the March number of Hardwicke’'s Science Gossip 
that Dr. Bohn, a Prussian geographer, travelling in Africa, has 
discovered fresh-water medusz in Lake Tanganika ; that they have 
a large umbrella-shaped disc, and numerous long and prehensile 
tentacles. 

This announcement will remind many readers of the discovery of 
a brood of small jelly fishes in one of the tanks of the Horticultural 
Gardens a few years ago, which naturally opened some curious 
questions concerning their origin. The essence of the conundrum 
was the occurrence of such purely marine animals in the fresh water. 

Connected with this is a fact that is not sufficiently understood— 
viz. that actual fresh water is rarely to be found, and that in many 
cases the so-called fresh water is but sea water diluted. 

I met with a striking illustration of this when rowing along the 
innermost branch of the great Hardanger fjord—the Sor fjord. The 
rocks embanking this estuary, at a distance of nearly 100 miles from 
its mouth, are clothed with bladder wrack similar to that on our own 
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coasts but of lighter colour. The water has so little salinity that I 
drank it freely without detecting any taste of salt. . Anybody drink- 
ing it without knowing its origin would suppose it to be river water. 
Not only is sea weed growing on the rocks, but an abundance of 
small mussels are adhering to them. 

Assuming that the saltness of the sea is due to the openstions 
described in my note on the subject (May 1881), the water in the 
conservatory tank in which the small medusa was discovered must 
have become saline in the same manner as the ocean has. If I 
remember rightly, it was the great lily tank, which is artificially 
warmed, and therefore is continually evaporating with unusual 
rapidity. The pure water thus distilled away is replaced by ordinary 
hard water, containing the usual small quantity of salts dissolved in 
such water. ‘This solution is continually being concentrated by the 
evaporation as the ocean is, and as the cul-de-sal lakes of Thibet, the 
Dead Sea, &c., are, ina still greater degree. 

Lake Tanganika is about 350 miles long and 50 or 60 wide, 
receiving the waters of a multitude of rivers besides the overflow of 
Lake Luwemba. Its outlet—if it has any—is insignificant compared 
with its inflowings. Lying at an elevation of 3,000 feet and near to the 
equator (between lat. 3° and 8° S.), its great area of nearly 20,000 
square miles must give off a vast quantity of pure water by evapora- 
tion, while it receives the water from the rivers which have dissolved 
more or less of the rocks over which they have travelled. The con- 
centration of this would render it saline, but, unless this salinity 
exceeds that of the Sor fjord, its waters would be described as fresh 
until tested by chemical analysis. 

I have made many experiments of gradually diluting the sea water 
of a small aquarium containing several species of marine animals, 
and found that acinia messembryanthemum, anthea cereus, and 
mussels were not killed until the water became so slightly 
brackish that a beer-drinker would not have distinguished it from 
ordinary river water, though to the more delicate palate of a water- 
drinker the salinity was perceptible. I have not subjected medusze 
to this test. 

I have observed long flags of the w/ra Jatissima (sea lettuce) 
growing luxuriantly in the fresh water of a small stream that pours 
into the muddy estuary of the Bristol river, where the tide rises to 
such abnormal height. In this case the water is alternately fresh and 
saline ; fresh when the tide is below the level of the bed of the 
streamlet, and saline when above it. 

This subject should be experimentally studied at some of the 
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‘marine zoological stations that are now established or projected. If 
it shall be found that variations of salinity produce variations of the 
specific characteristics of plants and animals, the facts may throw some 
new light on many interesting geological questions, such as that of 
the permanency or variability of the saltness of the ocean, and 
establish a better understanding of the differences between estuarine 
and open sea deposits. 

The ulva that I saw in the Bristol streamlet had longer and - 
broader fronds than any I have seen on the open shore. This 
may be due to the alternations of salinity, or simply to the protection 
from rupture by breaking waves. The mussels on the Sor fjord were 
all very small. 


A SILKEN CANNON. 


EARLY acentury ago Benjamin Thompson, Count of Rumford, 
made a number of experiments on the tenacity of different 
substances, and discovered that a copper plate s', of an inch thickness, 
rolled into the form of a cylinder, has its strength doubled when 
coated with well-sized paper y5 of an inch thick; that a cylinder 
made of sheets of paper glued together and having a sectional area 
of one square inch supported a weight of 15 tons, fairly applied so 
as to exert a perpendicular pull. A similar cylinder made up of 
hempen fibres lying side by side in straight lines, without any twisting, 
and glued together, supported 46 tons per square inch of sectional 
area, z.¢. more than the best iron can bear. 

Had he combined silken fibres in the same manner, he would 
probably have obtained still greater tensile strength, as silk ropes are 
three times stronger than ordinary flax or hempen ropes. 

I am reminded of all these old and almost forgotten experiments 
by a newspaper statement concerning “a German inventor” (name 
not given, nor any further identification), who proposes to wrap a 
steel tube with silk until it reaches the outer diameter of an ordinary 
cannon, doing this by mounting the tube on a lathe and winding the 
silk over it from several spools. When the desired thickness -is 
attained, the silk is to be coated with gutta percha or hardened 
caoutchouc to preserve it from air and dampness. 

It is stated that a cannon will thus be obtained of equal strength 
to one of iron or steel of the same dimensions, and of course be 
much lighter. 

The inventor does not seem to be acquainted with Count Rum- 
ford’s results, or he would have passed each thread through a solution 
of glue as it proceeds from the spool to the cannon, and thus have 
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cemented them together as Rumford did. With this addition, or a 
similar use of bituminous cement, I have little doubt that the 
expected result as regards tenacity would be attained. 

The account of this invention claims another advantage : it states 
that “ silk being a bad conductor of heat, the gun can be fired very 
often without getting hot.” This is a serious mistake: the effect of 
the bad conducting power of the silk would be exactly the opposite. 
The inner steel tube would be heated, by each discharge, to just the 
same extent as the inside of an ordinary steel gun, but instead of this 
heat being conducted away, diffused through the whole bulk of the 
metal, and radiated from its outer surface, it would be retained and 
concentrated on the thin steel tube, which after a few rounds would 
reach the temperature of 600° at which gunpowder ignites. Instead, 
therefore, of this non-conduction being an advantage, it is more likely 
to prove fatal to the invention. For signal guns, or salute firing, 
where there are no rapid repetitions, such guns may be useful on 
account of their lightness. 


An APPROACHING STAR. 


NE of the most beautiful of all the stars in the heavens is 
Arcturus, in the constellation Bodtes. 

In January last the Astronomer Royal communicated to the 
Royal Astronomical Society a tabulated statement of the results of 
the observations made at Greenwich during 1883 in applying the 
method of Dr. Huggins for measuring the approach and recession of 
the so-called “ fixed ” stars in direct line. 

Nearly two hundred of these observations are thus recorded, 
twenty-one of which were devoted to Arcturus, and were made from 
March 30 to August 24. The result shows that this brilliantly 
scintillating star is coming rapidly towards us, with a velocity of 
more than fifty miles per second (the mean of the twenty-one 
observations is 50°78). This amounts to about 3,000 miles per 
minute, 180,000 miles per hour, 4,320,000 miles per day. 

Will this approach continue, or will the star presently appear 
stationary and then recede? 

If the motion is orbital, the latter will occur. There is, however, 
nothing in the rates observed to indicate any such orbital motion, 
and as the observations extended over five months this has some 
weight. 

Still it may be travelling in a mighty orbit of many years’ 
duration, the bending of which may in time be indicated by a 
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retardation of the rate of approach, then by no perceptible movement 
either towards or away from us, and this followed by a recession equal 
to its previous approach. If, on the other hand, the four and a half 
millions of miles per day continue, this star must become visibly 
brighter to posterity, in spite of the enormous magnitude of cosmical 
distances. 

Our 81-ton guns drive forth their projectiles with a maximum 
velocity of 1,400 feet per second. Arcturus is approaching us with 
a speed that is 200 times greater than this. It thus moves over a 
distance equal to that between the earth and the sun in twenty-one 
days. Our present distance from Arcturus is estimated at 1,622,000 
times this. Therefore, if the star continues to approach us at the 
same rate as measured last year, it will have completed the whole of 
its journey towards us in 93,000 years. It does not, however, follow 
from this that we shall come in collision at the end of the journey, 
for the spectroscope only measures one of the elements of motion. 
Arcturus has also a thwart motion, the combination of the two 
indicating an oblique path towards us with a divergence of such 
magnitude that, when we pass each other (supposing the path to be 
in a straight line), Arcturus will still be one of the stars. 


I have to apologise for some typographical errors in my last 
month’s notes, the proofs of some of them not having reached me 
for correction. The herbivorous something named on seventh line 
of the note on the iguanodon should have been described as an 
herbivorous lizard. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


CONTEMPLATED EXTENSION OF HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


ITH singular pleasure I note that the seed I was the first to 
sow is likely to result in a harvest. Two or three years 
ago I urged warmly the desirability of adding to Hampstead Heath 
the adjoining slopes and the whole of the land up to Millfield Lane, 
the prettiest rural lane left near London. An influential committee 
has now, I hear, been formed with the purpose of securing this land 
for the public. The announcement is only just made, and I am not 
yet in a position to know what steps are to be taken. With all the 
earnestness of which I am capable, I urge the desirability of making 
this acquisition. From those northern slopes of London comes the 
healthiest afd most bracing breeze that ever dilutes our smoke-laden 
atmosphere. At this moment the neighbouring slopes of Hornsey 
are built over, and those of Holloway are bisected by streets along 
which houses will spring like mushrooms in more than one respect. 
Everywhere in the north houses are spreading beyond what was 
regarded as the northernmost barrier. No scheme more desirable in 
itself, or more vital in importance than the maintenance of this 
reservoir of pure ‘air, has been brought before the public. If, with 
characteristic tardiness, we fail to seize this chance, there will be 
cause for keen and lasting regret. On the ground of beauty I would 
urge the claims of this lovely district to be preserved. In this 
practical age a statement to the requirements of health is, however, 
likely to be more effective than an appeal to sentiment. 


Wuat Mr. [RVING HAS DONE FOR THE STAGE. 


HATEVER estimate may be formed of Mr. Irving’s merits 

as an actor, the credit cannot be denied him of having 

effected a remarkable and an eminently desirable reformation in 
*the mounting of stage plays. In America, where the change came 
as a complete surprise, startling first and then convincing the 
judgment of those who had witnessed no such accessories as he 
furnished, Mr. Irving obtained, perhaps, more than his just meed of 
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approbation. The facts that the improvement in scenic accessories 
was due in the first instance to the management of the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, and that the example there set had been followed, 
and sometimes surpassed, by the management of the St. James’s, the 
Princess’s, and the Court, was naturally ignored, and the honours of 
invention were accorded Mr. Irving, when he could only claim to 
have carried forward a movement originated by others. What Mr. 
Irving has done is to apply to the highest order of work the kind 
of attention that had previously been bestowed upon ephemeral 
productions. He has, moreover, reformed the entire representation 
at the Lyceum with his own singularly impressive individuality. 
The result is that an interpretation of “ Much Ado About Nothing” 
such as has now been supplied is in point of beauty in advance of 
anything the stage may be supposed to have seen. Under the 
influence of the reception given Mr. Irving on the opening night, the 
performance had spirit and delicacy almost magical. The visitor 
was carried to the very world of Boccaccio, and the picturesqueness 
and brightness of medizeval existence were reproduced with in- 
describable veracity. What is even more to the point, the language 
of one of the most exquisite of imaginative comedies was given in a 
manner that preserved the greater part of the poetry, and in some 
cases even suggested new beauties. The right of acting to rank 
among the fine arts is now established, and to sit out a play is once 
more an intellectual occupation. 


THE AGE OF THE SOLDIER. 


HEN we hear of veteran soldiers, there are few probably who 

realise how few years of active warfare justify the employ- 

ment of the term. Two or three years of service in the field are 
sufficient to convert into trustworthy soldiers the most hastily raised 
levies. Double that experience would justify the application to any 
troops of the term veterans. War is in every sense a wasteful occu- 
pation, and a few years’ experience under an active general will 
reduce to smallest limits the number of those who have accompanied 
him through his successive campaigns. As a rule, fighting is done by 
boys, and the period of adventure, so far as the private soldier is 
concerned, coincides with that of the pursuit of war. These 
reflections are suggested to me by a curious mistake, as I regard it, 
in the picture of “‘ The Morning of Agincourt,” which constitutes the 
solitary contribution of Sir John Gilbert to this year’s Academy 
Exhibition. By the description of Grandpré in King Henry V. 
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quoted in the catalogue, by the words of Chorus depicting the 
English with “gesture sad,” with “lank-lean cheeks and war-worn 
coats,” and by the answer of King Henry to the French herald :— 


There’s not a piece of feather in our host, 
And time hath worn us into slovenry, 


we know how wretched was the appearance of the English soldiers. 
This is faithfully presented by Sir John Gilbert in a picture worthy 
of his reputation. To the other misfortunes of the English host, 
however, he has added old age. Scarcely a man is there whose 
years can number less than fifty, and not a few may claim another 
decade. This is, of course, wholly erroneous. In the case of 
combats waged against foreign ascendency, such as were fought by 
the Swiss, or on behalf of liberty of conscience, like the wars of 
the Covenanters, middle-aged men may be numbered among the 
combatants. The armies sent to France under successive kings, 
however, consisted of the personal followers of the great nobles or 
peasants hastily impressed in Kent or Essex. Youth alone could 
face such privations as attended the victors at Agincourt. 


THE BLENHEIM PICTURES. 


HOULD these pictures quit England it will be to the eternal 
disgrace of somebody. Not long ago I heard one of the 
great leaders of modern radical thought declare that a Government 
that allowed one, at least, of these treasures to leave England 
deserved to be summarily ejected. The difficulty is not, however, 
with Government. Full value will be given for any picture. There 
is, however, a price at which it would be impossible for a Government 
like that of England to purchase. Absolutely prohibitive, so far as I 
understand, is the sum at present demanded for the collection, and 
the possibility of its being broken up has, I fancy, as yet not been 
seriously discussed. On whom will fall the infamy if a Government 
prepared to purchase treasures that have always been regarded as in 
a sense national, is unable to do so, I will leave to the decision of the 
reader. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 











